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INSTANT WELCOME=—COUNTRY-WIDE APPROVAL 


From the East and North— 


“An encyclopadia of how to camp. By masters of the subject.” 
-—The Literary Digest. 
“Of intense interest. A veritable vade mecum.” 
—Boston Herald. 


* An excellent volume.”—MW. Y. Sun. 
“A particular and cordia! welconie should be given to a book so 
clear, practical, comprehensive, aud helpful.”—W. Y. Word« 


“A reai help and not a mere manual of fuss and fustian.”’ 
Phila. North American. 
: “Practical and timely. Shows how to do things for one’s self. 
Explains everything connected with organized camps. 
—Boston Globe. 


“The whole range of enjoyment and necessity in camping out is 
considered.” — 

“Self-reliance and independence, woodcraft and other phases of 
outdoor life, are inculcated in this excellent and timely guide.” 


From the West— 


“There will be a lively interest taken in this book.” 

. —Chicago Tribune. 
“A practical analysis of the best methods of living in the great 

outer world and of getting to the full the best that isin the trees. the 

streams, and the companionship with the innumerable big and little 

” inhabitants of the woods.”—Cincinnati Commercial. 


“There is nothing that could possibly interest well-grown boys 


The Congregationalist. 


—New Haven Courier. 


and young men more than this entertaining volume which is at once 
a guide and a help.”—Sa/t Lake Tribune. 
“ An unusually fine book. No feature of outdoor life is omitted.” 
—San Francisco Argonaut. 
*‘ Every normal boy will be interested in knowing about ‘ Harper’s 
Camping and Scouting.’.. . storehouse of practical information 
for Boy Scouts and others just arriving at the camping age.” 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 
From the South— 


“Deals with the whole subject of camping and scouting in a 
practical, common-sense way. We recommend the book as thor- 
oughly practical.”—New Orleans Picayune. 

“ A complete outdoor guide.”—Savannah News. 

“This book will prove invaluable.”—Aichmond Virginian. 


HOW TO DO FOR ONE’S SELF 


Is the keynote of this comprehensive book, which shows 
American boys and girls how to prepare for camping, what 
they should wear and eat and select as outfit, how to 
choose a camp site, and how to make and put up tents and 
other shelters, how to live in camp and take care of camp, 
how to cook, how to fish with bait and with a fly, how to 
select and repair fishing tackle, how to handle a canoe, how 
to prepare for ‘‘ hiking,”’ how to amuse themselves with 
indoor and outdoor camp games, and how to deal with 
accidents and illness. 

4] It has been prepared by many experts in the various 
lines under the consulting editorship of the distinguished 
outdoor authority, Dr. George Bird Grinnell, and Dr. 
Swan, a physician with a long practical experience in 
Y. M. C. A. and private camps. 

{{ It affords a detailed practical explanation of everything 
connected with ORGANIZED CAMPs for boys and girls. This, 
written for the most part by a physician, is believed to be 
the best guide to organized camping which has been offered. 





—_— 





{ The plans and methods of the Boy Scouts are fully 
described. The secretary of the Boy Scouts of America 
writes of the movement. 
4 Here are two fresh features: The pleasures of MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING AS A SPORT are shown by the distinguished out- 
door and astronomical writer, Garrett P. Serviss. 
{] How girls or boys may journey and camp, gypsy fashion, 
with a van or covered wagon, is explained in a picturesque 
account of suchatripin England. Every boy or girl who 
cares to fish or use a boat will be fascinated by the com- 
plete and helpful explanations and advice afforded by 
experienced anglers. One portion of the book tells how 
to get the various kinds of baits and how to use them. 
Another part presents a series of simple practical lessons 
in fly-casting. 
4 A wealth of drawings, diagrams, and striking photo- 
graphs illustrate a book which, in its scope, is almost a 
cyclopeedia of outdoor life. 
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EDISON: 


His Life and Inventions 
By FRANK LEWIS DYER 


General Counsel for the Edison’ Laboratory and Allied Interests 





and 


THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 


EN nian 

“ Like all good biography, it is intensely interesting history, 
vitalized by the personality of this master workman, whose 
useful life has been synchronous with electricity’s practical 
development and for much of which he has been the prime 
mover.” —fournal of Electricity, San Franetsco. 

“A wonderful book about a wonderful man. Let every 
reader of this magazine get it and study it for the lessons 
of energy, patience, perseverance, and faith in oneself 
which it contains.” —T he Electrician &? Mechanic, Boston. 





The book is practically a history of electricity for 
the last fifty years. It contains, among other new 
material, a complete list of the Edison patents. 











“The history of the phonograph, which is always referred to as Mr. 
The progres- 
sive steps by which this wonderful device has been brought to its present 


Edison’s pet invention and his hobby, is given in detail. 


stage of perfection is related in a most en- 
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EDISON IN HIS LABORATORY 





Endorsed by Technical Author- 
ities of Highest Standing in the 
Electrical World. 


“The story of Edison’s work with the telephone, phono- 
graph, incandescent lamp, three-wire system, electric rail- 
way, magnetic ore separator, cement kiln, motion pictures, 
and storage battery, is told in a very interesting way and 
corrects many current erroneous opinions.” —Engineering 


Record, Chicago. 


“ Particularly valuable and interesting is the story of the 
eatly days of the electric-lighting industry. ... The volumes 
are especially well worth the reading of engineering students 
and they should find a place in every college library.”— 
Engineering News. 

“The technical descriptions of specific inventions has 
been carried further in a series of appendices based on 
Edison’s patents in each field or group of inventions.”— 


Electrical World. 











Much of the narrative is in Edison’s own lan- 
guage. Rarely has a life-story been told so sim- 
ply and graphically—never of a life so important. 











“This is more than a mere biography; much more. 
being a history of the electrical industry. But jam 
it is history, however, and biography written 


It comes near 





in a most enter- 





tertaining and instructive way.... To 
the talking-machine trade, to the dealer 
in musical instruments, as well as to the 
lover of science in all its forms, perhaps 





There is a long and 


full technical Appendix, 
describing in detail the work Edison has done. 
This in itself is a long-needed book. 


taining style.... 
His mistakes 
‘and failures and 
idiosyncrasies 








no part of the two large volumes which 


comprise the work is more interesting than the section which tells, in 
Edison’s own words, the story of the phonograph.”—Music Trade 


Review, New York. 


With Many Portraits and Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs. 
*Gilt Tops, Full Giit Back. 
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with skilful fidelity by the biographers; the 
pictures they draw make it an artistic suc- 
cess.” —Engineering News, N.Y. 


Two Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, 
The 1uwo Volumes, $4.00 net ; sent prepaid, securely packed in a box, for $4.28. 
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are set forth 
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EDISON AND HIS TIN-FOIL PHONO- 
GRAPH (1878) 
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A REMARKABLE NEW LINCOLN STATUE 


The photograph shows Gutzon Borglum’s recently completed statue of Abraham Lincoln, which stands in front of the Essex County 
Court House at Newark, New Jersey. The statue was erected by the Lincoln Post of the G. A. R., through a bequest of Amos 
H. Van Horn, a merchant of Newark and a veteran of the Civil War. It was recently unveiled by ex-President Roosevelt 
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Comment 


Remember August Third 

GENERAL arbitration treaties with Great Britain 
and France were signed at the White’ House on 
August 3d. 

It is a date to remember. 

The treaties have still to be ratified by the 
Senate, but no serious opposition to them is ex- 
pected there, and it is hoped that they will go 
through before the close of the present session. 
There have been some Irish-American appeals 
against ratification, but they are considered un- 
important. They can hardly represent more than 
a small and not very influential fraction of the 
Americans of Irish descent. Of more moment is 
the possibility of reluctance on the Senate’s part 
to consent to any abridgment of its treaty-making 
powers. Under the treaties now signed the Senate 
will forego its right to pass on the propriety of 
arbitrating any question, but still retain the power 
to approve or disapprove the statement of the 
questions at issue, and with that, it is thought, it 
will be satisfied. 

The agreement to arbitrate all disputes after 
diplomaey has failed to settle them sets up a 
new barrier against war. It will mean a year’s 
delay between the development of a casus belli 
and the appeal to arms. ,It is a very deep-seated 
quarrel that will survive a year’s cooling. 


Mr. Bryan Hurls the Boomerang 

Mr. BryAn’s attack on Mr. Unperwoop, and the 
enthusiasm of the House at Mr. Unprerwoop’s 
complete and convincing vindication of his. ac- 
tions, were very significant of what is nowadays 
in Mr. Bryan’s mind, and also of what is in the 
mind of the Democratic party. 

The question that seems to be uppermost in 
Mr. Bryan’s mind is, Shall the Democratic scepter 
leave the Platte? 

The thought that is permeating the Democratic 
mind is, It has left it! 

Mr. Kircuiy, of North Carolina, a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, rising in the House 
to assist Mr. Unperwoop to demolish Mr. Bryan’s 
charges that Mr. Unprrwoop had used his. power 
in committee to protect his personal interest in 
the iron business, remarked: “I thought at the 
time that the Republicans might attempt to 
slander Mr. Unprerwoop in this business, but I 
never thought there was a Democrat in the coun- 
try who would do so.” 

But is Mr. Bryan any longer a Democrat? 

Has he any other test for Democrats than 
fidelity to Bryan and agreement with Bryan’s 
sentiments? Has he any real sympathy with a 
party that Bryan does not control ? 

These are questions he will do well to put to 
himself. ‘There has been no disposition to drive 
him out of the Democratic party, but he has 
shown not a little disposition to shoo the Demo- 
cratic party off his premises. His attack on Mr. 
UnpERWooD was doubtless based on misinforma- 
tion. He has nct said so at this writing, but 
probably he will. But it is the motive for the 
attack that is interesting. Mr. Unperwoop’s 
distinguished and suecessful leadership in the 
House seems to have been more than Mr. Bryan 
could endure. His feeling seems to have been that 
Mr. Unpverwoop was doing too well. First he at- 
tacked his wool schedule and tried to dominate his 
judgment as to that; now he accepts an unlikely 
story, capable of complete refutation, and hurls 
it at Mr. Unperwoop through the newspapers. 
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He has succeeded in making a remarkable ex- 
posure, not of Mr. Unperwoop, but of himself and 
of his present state of mind. It is so complete 
that it would seem that he himself can hardly fail 
to see it. 


Not Making a Southern Tariff 

One charge which is nearly always brought 
against the framers of our tariffs—and too often 
not without justice—ean never be justly brought 
against the leaders of the present House. That 
is the charge of sectionalism. Most of these men 
are Southerners, but they are not trying to make 
a Southern tariff. When they decided to take 
up the President’s reciprocity bill, and pass it, 
about the bitterest protest they evoked came from 
the Southern lumber interests. When Oscar 
UnprErwoop brought in the farmers’ free-list bill, 
some of his own constituents who didn’t know him 
said he had been hoodwinked by his fellow- 
committeemen into sacrificing the manufacturers 
of his own district. Now comes the bill revising 
the cotton schedule, brought forward in distinct 
disregard of recent protestations from hundreds 
of Southern mill-men to the effect that that in- 
dustry in the South is at a stage where it simply 
cannot stand any reductions in the duties. 
(What protected industry, by the way, was ever 
at a stage where it could stand any reductions 
in the duties on its products?) Mr. Wess, of 
North Carolina, whose district contains one hun- 
dred and ten cotton-mills, did his best to get the 
Democratie caucus to postpone this schedule until 
steel and a lot of other things have been attended 
to, but the caucus indorsed the bill just as it came 
from the committee. 

When the new Democratic House assembled, 
with so many Southerners entitled to places of 
leadership, and at a time when the South and the 
party had been so long out of power, it seemed 
not unreasonable to fear that mere sectional 
selfishness might spoil its work; that at any rate 
there would be something in the nature of sec- 
tional reprisals. That fear has been effectually 
and happily dispelled. 


The Wool and Woolens Bill 

Everything considered, the Senate Democrats 
were justified in joining hands with the insurgents 
and passing the compromise bill to revise Schedule 
K of the Payne law. As they hadn’t the votes to 
pass the House bill, there was no perfectly satis- 
fying and entirely unobjectionable course open to 
them. There seldom is in polities. If they were 
to do anything at all for their cause, they had to 
vote for higher rates than they wanted, and they 
had to give La FouLerre a chance and the lead. 
In deciding to do what they could in the only way 
available they decided right. JoHn Suarp WILL- 
1AMS laid down the right principle when he said 
that the thing to look to was “ legislative results ” 
—not a superficial consistencey—and announced 
that he and his fellows would change partners as 
often as they thought that by so doing they could 
dance any better. The “ legislative results ” were, 
in fact, worth having. The rates in the compro- 
mise bill are appreciably lower than in La Fot- 
LETTE’s original bill, lots lower than in the pres- 
ent law. There is, moreover, the chance to bring 
them lower still in the conference committee. Be- 
sides, this is Schedule K, one of the two “ citadels 
of protection.” Every breach in it counts double. 

Of course President Tarr may veto the. bill. 
That is his lookout and his risk. La FouLerre 
quite probably hopes he will. Sincere Democrats 
hope he won’t. La Fo.tetrre is bent on putting 
the President in a hole. Sincere Democrats are 
bent on getting the tar?ff revised downward as 
soon as possible. The more sincere they are and 
the less they play polities with the situation, the 
better the country will think of them, and there- 
fore the better their chance of carrying through 
their righteous enterprise. 


The Coalition 

Frankly, we do not like the word. Its previous 
applications in polities, whether English or Amer- 
ican, do not commend it as well-omened. Still, 
there is nothing positively and necessarily wrong 
about it or the thing it signifies, In Continental 
polities coalitions are the rule; the group system, 
with its many parties, no one of which is strong 
enough to rule, makes them absolutely necessary. 
A thoughtful writer in one of the magazines was 
urging the other day that that is the right system 
for us; that we make a mistake in imitating the 
two-party system of England. 

The coalition between the Democrats and in- 
surgents in the Senate mustn’t be condemned 
merely because it is a coalition. It must be 
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judged by its intent and by its results. Its results 
so far are the compromise wool-and-woolens bill 
and the compromise free-list bill—the amount of 
compromise in the latter instance being reduced to 
a minimum. At this writing even the final form 
of these measures, not to speak of their final out- 
come at the White House, is still not visible. 
So we must be patient. But meanwhile the coun- 
try will be making up its mind as to the sincerity 
of the two parties to the agreement that put them 
through. We do not. believe its verdict will be 
unfavorable to the Democrats. From the begin- 
ning of the session it has been perfectly apparent 
that no tariff-reform legislation could be passed 
without insurgent support. When, therefore, the 
Democratic House proceeded to send over to the 
Senate tariff-reform measures it apparently did 
so on the presumption that an effort would be 
made to effect an arrangement with the in- 
surgents in that body. That has been done, we 
presume, with asefew concessions as possible. 

But what a thing it is that the Democrats 
should be in far greater danger of taking dis- 
credit from the association than the insurgents 
are! Two years ago it was very different; for then 
insurgency was in better favor apparently than 
Democracy was. 


In the Right Place Now 

The Sun is so much pleased with the behavior of 
Hon. Oscar W. Unprrwoop since he became leader 
of the House that it would like to see him made 
President, and deplores the general feeling that 
he is unavailable for his party’s nomination mere- 
ly because he lives in the solid South. So do we 
deplore that feeling. It is unquestionably a mis- 
fortune that both the great parties in this country 
do not feel free to offer their nominations to the 
best men in sight, no matter where they hail from. 
We go further still, and wish the solid South 
would relax a tritle of its solidarity as a means 
to the consummation desired. 

We also admire Mr. UNpErRwoop very much— 
but we do not favor transferring him from the 
House to the White House; not immediately, any- 
how. His great work in the House is only begun, 
and he should not desert it until it is finished, 
and that may not be until 1913 or 1914. Apparent- 
ly it is the work he is best fitted to do, and he is 
the best man to do it. The right place for a 
public servant is the place in which he can render 
the public the most valuable service. For Mr. 
Tnprerwoop that place is still the leadership of 
the House. 


The “ Outlook” and Controller Bay 

In the matter of Controller Bay and President 
Tart’s elimination of 12,800 acres from the forest 
reserve for terminals and a town site there, the 
Outlook last week was amiable and moderate, but 
firm. There was no signed reply to President 
Tart’s argument by the Contributing Editor, but 
the argument was summarized and examined, with 
the assistance of maps and diagrams. Regretting 
that it was necessary for the President to make 
reply to intimations that he had not acted in 
good faith, the Outlook “wishes that every public 
man could in this particular deserve the popular 
confidence that Mr. Tarr has won for himself.” 
But it continues to think that, acting with the 
best intentions, he has made a grave mistake. 
Eliminations of land, it says, should not follow 
precedents, but each should be judged on its own 
merits. -As to this case it says: 

The President has acted on the assumption that the 
only way that transportation can be secured is by 
handing over land in fee simple to some railroad com- 
pany. That assumption is without warrant. The key 
to the whole situation in Alaska lies in the terminal, 
and the key ought to have been kept in the hands of 
the government. ... It may be true that heretofore 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, towns 
have not been built on leased public land, but that 
furnishes no reason why they should not be. Indeed 
the growth of communities on government land in the 
Panama Canal zone might furnish a precedent, if 
precedent is desired. . . . The conditions in Alaska are 
new conditions, and they call for new methods. The 
trouble is that the President has trusted: advisers who 
have proved untrustworthy. 

This is polite, and perhaps as definite as could 
be expected, but not convincing. The President 
wanted to save time, and convinced himself that 
he could do so at no serious cost to posterity. 
Maybe posterity will agree with the Outlook that 
he made a mistake. Meanwhile we can hope that 
he hasn’t. The test of the expediency of his ac- 


tion will be the price of coal at Seattle in the, 


generations to come. 


The Democrats and the Currency Question 
An editorial in the Wall Street Journal entitled 
“ Breakers Ahead for Banking Reform” might 
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just as well have been headed “ Breakers Ahead 
for the Democratic Party.” For the Journal has 
heard that some of the Democrats are planning, 
with politics and not monetary reform in mind, 
to frame a currency measure ‘of their own as a 
substitute for the plan to be introduced by the 
Monetary Commission. We sincerely trust that 
the Journal is misinformed, but if it is not, then 
it reasons correctly when it goes on to say: 

From the standpoint of the future of the Democratic 
party, a movement to secure votes by the appeal to 
prejudice, after the manner of the agitation of 1878 
for more greenbacks and that of 1896 for free silver, 
would work incalculable harm. The experience of the 
Democratic party in pandering to ignorance on the 
currency problem has been sufficiently extended and 
bitter in its results to teach a sobering lesson. 

One would think so, certainly; but it is as yet 
by no means certain that the lesson has been 
thoroughly learned. To tell the truth, we believe 
the advocates of monetary reform have been sur- 
prised, so far, at finding so little disposition on 
the Democratic side to make cheap and shallow 
assaults on the form which the movement has 
taken. This may be accounted another piece of 
Democratic good luck. We can only hope that 
the sleeping dogs will continue to lie. But it 
should be the business of the. new Democratic 
leaders to see to it that in this matter the Pop- 
ulists and the Socialists in the party shall not be 
permitted to take control and undo what has been 
so admirably done toward organizing victory in 
1912. If men like Unperwoop and Ciark and 
Joun SuHare WILLLAMS and Bacon in Congress, 
and Governors Witson and Harmon and BaLpwin 
and Foss will come forward promptly and speak 
out firmly for a non-partisan, scientific treatment 
of the great problem of reorganizing our currency 
and banking, they can save their party from this 
error and danger, and at the same time render a 
great service to the country. If the party were 
behaving these days in the traditional Democratic 
way, nobody would expect it to throw away such 
an admirable opportunity to blunder. But it 
isn’t, and therefore there is hope. 


The Lesson of 1907 

Meanwhile, the papers have been giving us, in 
their reports of the Congressional investigation 
of the Steel Trust, some material that bears very 
directly on this question of monetary reform. 
We refer to the testimony concerning the state 
of things in the financial world in 1907, during 
the panic, and the measures that were taken— 
and who took them—to stop the failures and re- 
store confidence and keep everything from going 
to smash. Take particularly the evidence about 
the all-night conference at Mr. Morcan’s house 
which preceded the much-discussed visit of Messrs. 
Gary and Frick to the White House and the pur- 
chase of Tennessee Coal and Iron by United 
States Steel. The witnesses who have testified 
have dealt pretty effectively with the question 
whether or not that conference was a conspiracy 
to gobble up the Steel Company’s Southern rival. 
Putting that aside, it seems pretty plain that 
these gentlemen were doing what they could to 
stop the panic; that fhey and some other wealthy 
men—private individuals—-were doing, in fact, 
about all that was being done to that end; and 
that there was no man or body or institution 
charged with that duty under our system and 
provided with means and resources adequate to 
the task. In other words, our system as it stands 
does not make the slightest provision for prevent- 
ing or ameliorating the worst thing that can hap- 
pen to finance and business—a panic; and it does 
not prevent—on the contrary, it invites—the very 
thing which the demagogues rail about, namely, the 
control of the financial situation by a few great 
masters of capital, quite without any clear respon- 
sibility either to the government or to the coun- 
try—responsible, in fact, only to their own con- 
sciences and to the private interests, other than 
their own, which they represent. We may feel 
that in 1907 these men used their great power 
patriotically, doing the best they could with the 
situation; but what guarantee have we that in 
the next similar crisis that power will not he 
abused? It cannot remain indefinitely in the same 
hands. Can anything be plainer than the wisdom 
of putting the power permanently into hands that 
shall have the clearest responsibility to govern- 
ment and people? That is what other enlightened 
nations have -done, and it is no better than pusil- 
lanimous to hold that we cannot do it too. 


Vardaman 

Mississippi set the clock back last week when 
she decided to send James K. Varpaman to repre- 
sent her in the Senate at Washington. Her two 
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representatives in that body now are both men 
who do her credit, and they are both competent 
for their duties there: that is to say, they are both 
competent to deal intelligently with questions af- 
fecting the whole country. So much can hardly 
be said of VarpamMan. The disgusting language 
which he cnce employed in a controversy with a 
President of the United States and the crudeness 
and violence of his views as displayed throughout 
his career in the State afford quite sufficient rea- 
son for believing that Misstssippians of the better 
sort will never derive any pride or satisfaction 
trom his career in the Senate. His rank there 
is likely to be about like that of Jerrerson Davis, 
of Arkansas; we do not believe he has the capacity 
for growth and improvement which TituMAN has 
measurably displayed. His incompetence for his 
Senatorial duties arises from the provincialism 
which he has always shown—a provincialism which 
in his ease has been most strikingly manifest in 
an utter inability to get away from the negro 
question as it presents itself to white people where 
the proportion of negroes is inconveniently large. 
A coarse and rough advocate of white supremacy, 
VARDAMAN is-also a violent assailant of “ the money 
power” along the usual demagogue lines. 

We do not believe the combination truly repre- 
sents the South of to-day, but of course if a 
majority of the Mississippians went and voted for 
him they must be understood as wanting him. 
We cannot believe they were controlled merely by 
the fact that charges of bribery were made when 
Senator Percy defeated him in the Legislature 
a year or so «v9. That might be a reason for 
defeating Percy, but not for electing VARDAMAN. 


Perhaps Mississippi Thinks So 

After all, there is no better school of manners 
for a rampageous politician than the Senate. It 
beats a padded cell. VarpaMan ought not to have 
been sent there, but i¢ may do him good. 


The South and the Saloon 

Texas by a very slight majority declines to try 
State-wide prohibition, and Alabama abandons it, 
but North Carolina and Georgia and Mississippi 
still stick to it. That is the outcome, up to date, 
of the prohibition wave in the South which three 
or four years ago looked so strong that many 
people thought it would not let up until in every 
bit of territory south of Mason and D1xon’s line 
the liquor traffic in all its forms should be made 
illegal. Now a good many people find in the 
Texas election, narrow as was the margin of the 
antis, evidence that the wave has spent its force 
and is receding. They would probably say that 
if Texas had voted a year or two ago the margin 
would have been on the other side. However that 
may be, the closeness of the result in Texas shows 
that the prohibition sentiment is still strong— 
very strong; for that enormous State is plainly a 
bad field for the State-wide experiment; it plain- 
ly presents a good case for local option. It is 
no doubt true that the sentiment is not now so 
strong in the South as it was in 1907 and 1908; 
but there is plenty of it left to insure trouble 
for the liquor people if they fail to learn anything 
from the troubles they have had. The Southern 
towns and cities which have had experience of 
the blind tiger do not like it; but, on the other 
hand, they have not lost their dissatisfaction with 
the way the business was conducted in the old days 
and with the course of the liquor interests in 
politics. When and if they readmit the saloon, 
they are likely to insist upon the amplest possible 
guarantees of good behavior from both the man 
who conducts it and the man or men behind him. 
They will hardly submit again to low drinking- 
places, frequented by negroes, in their better resi- 
dence quarters, or to licensed “dives” of any 
kind. Neither will the countrysides be disposed 
to reinstate the cross-roads “ dead-fall.” The 
future of the liquor traffic in the South depends 
very largely on the behavior of the men in control 
of it. 


In Behalf of Germany 

The American puts in a good word for Germany 
anent the Morocco controversy, and in so doing 
our Hearst contemporary is by no means entirely 
without reason on its side. So far as we have 
observed, the press on this side the water has not 
displayed much disposition to favor Germany in 
this international crisis, and it is always ‘well to 
have all sides championed by somebody. But 
that is not what makes the American’s view rea- 
sonable. What the American does is simply to 
point out the perfectly natural and not at all 
blameworthy reasons why Germany wants expan- 
sion—wants colonies—and the extreme difficulty 
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she is finding in gratifying her desire. It is cer- 
tainly not a sin for Germany to prosper rapidly 
and develop rapidly a su~plus of energy and popv- 
lation. Nor is it a sin for her to look about for 
places on the earth’s surface where she may bestow 
her surplus. The desire of a healthy nation for 
colonies is, in fact, almost comparable to the desire 
of a healthy woman for children. The best of 
the ancient states were colonizers, and so it has 
been with the modern ones also. 

Of course it is another matter when one comes 
to consider the particular steps Germany has 
taken to get her wish and her specitie claims 
whatever they may be—in regard to Moroeceo and 
other parts of Africa. Her way of introducing 
her contention was certainly not ingratiating, 
and disinterested observers may finally, when they 
know all the facts, decide that her demands were 
unreasonable. But that will not affect the reason 
ableness of her general purpose and desire. 


Times Stilf Dull in Wall Street 

Trade in Wall Street continues to be very re- 
stricted. Some thinkers about it are beginning 
to think something will have to be done, and 
suggest a closed season for lambs, to give the 
flock a chanee to replenish. So _ pelagic seal- 
fishing was lately stopped by Japan, Great Britain, 
and these States to give the seals a chance 
to multiply, and salmon-fishing in the Columbia 
River to give the salmon a chance. But that 
method would not help Wall Street, nor is it 
needed. The lambs have got up a closed season 
for themselves. There are plenty of them, but 
somehow the Wall Street pasture does not look 
good to them. Some of them do worse and make 
hopeless ventures with unauthorized and fright- 
fully dishonest sehemers, and perhaps a good many 
think they get a better run for their money in 
automobiles. No doubt they will sometime come 
back to Wall Street, but they are slow about it. 


A Good Man to a Good Place 

Politicians and disgruntled school-teachers are 
eredited with the discharge of James H. Van 
Sick LE, lately Superintendent of Schools in Balti- 
more. There was a long, long fight, ended finally 
by the Mayor, who put three of the superintend- 
ent’s supporters off the School Board. Mr. Van 
SICKLE was immediately engaged to be superintend- 
ent of schools in the city of Springfield. Spring- 
field is a smaller city than Baltimore, but a more 
expert judge of schoolmasters. 


The Mayor 

Mayor Gaynor vetoed the second Srinwe.v bill 
and saved the City Hall Park again, which was 
obliging and very useful of him. 

In subway matters he has not been so service- 
able. Whether he hindered or not, he certainly 
did not help. 

The charter which men think of as his is re- 
garded with misgiving by many citizens who will 
have to live under it if it is passed. There is con- 
fidence in the Mayor, but it is not blind yet. 


Unscathed 

Delegate WICKERSHAM’s charges against Attorney- 
General WICKERSHAM are perhaps the most serious 
that have been advanced against any member of Presi- 
dent Tart’s official family.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


If they were perhaps the most serious that have 
been advanced against Mr. WickersHam, that’s 
plenty enough. It’s a dull week when he isn’t 
charged with one or two crimes. But it hasn’t 
hurt him. His public addresses may bother him 
at times, but not charges. The fact is, Mr. Wick- 
ERSHAM has not knowingly done anything wrong. 
He has the mens sibi conscia recti. There is no 
use of charging him with awful malefactions. It 
doesn’t hurt him. He isn’t a bad enough man. 


Lost; the Cholera 
All seaports are now amply warned of the danger 
of cholera.—Philadelphia Record, 


What became of that cholera? It seemed to 
fade out of the news. Nobody scared; nobody even 
excited. Yet time was when cholera was a 
serious topie in this country. 


A Hot Time in Kentucky 

It was considerate of Marse Henry to warn the 
President not to come into Kentucky while he was 
fighting the drys. The fight is now going on, and 
at least so much of Kentucky as is occupied by the 
columns of the Courier-Journal is no place for a 
man of peace who has been signing arbitration 
treaties. 








The Religion of the Rising Generation 


Tue Atlantic Monthly has been conducting an en- 
tertaining controversy on the comparative merits of 
the rising generation and its grandparents. Nothing 
could be more illustrative of the differences of the 
two generations than the spirit of the original in- 
dictment by one Cornetia A. P. Comer, and the spirit 
of the various replies it evoked. The striking feature 
of the first, “ A Letter to the Rising Generation,” was 
a certain high-handed carelessness of statement; a 
capricious plunging about in a sea of personal prefer- 
ences and opinions, all set down with as much aplomb 
and surety as if they had been a statement of the law 
of gravity; as against the sober, quiet, well-thought- 
out, and considerate reply of young RANpboLPiH 58. 
Bourne, still a college boy, and ANNE HArpb’s very 
able and conscientious “The Younger Generation: An 
Apologia.” If one wanted testimony to the fact that 
religion is to-day a more seriously felt thing than it 
was to our grandfathers, that mental integrity is 
increasing with clear-sightedness, we should set side 
by side Mrs. Comer’s Letter with these two answers. 

It is Mrs. Comer’s contention that the quality of 
the human product is falling off; that there are no 
great men, and the places they have left vacant are 
filled by smaller, less able, often much less honest 
men. The sons of these great men make as much 
money in a year as their fathers did in ten, and show 
less character in a lifetime than their fathers did in 
a year. There has never been a time when low stand- 
ards in business and polities, she thinks, have so as- 
sailed the honor and integrity of the whole by tempt- 
ing them, through fear of loss, to acquiesce in the dis- 
honesty of others. These statements lead us to be- 
lieve that Mrs. Comer must mistake many of the 
signs of the times. The fact that a great deal of 
dishonesty and greed is being uncovered and_repri- 
manded does not altogether prove that it did not exist 
before, only it may have existed more securely and with 
less publie disapproval. A very rich man in New York, 
who had come down from a small farm in Maine, and 
worked his way up to being the millionaire head of a 
large and flourishing business, onee said: “If my 
grandfather had had my career and my success he 
would have been fairly worshiped by his town up 
home, but am nothing to them. People don’t care 
about money and success any more.” No; they care 
about something infinitely higher and more spiritual. 
We are not building monuments to mere riches nowa- 
days. JANE AppAMS is admittedly the greatest 
woman, the most influential, the most admired in 
Chicago, and not because she made money or read 
metaphysies, or posed as an intellectual, but because 
she gave her life to making life livable for those less 
fortunate than herself. 

Mrs. Comer tells us that never in the history of the 
world have the young been so thirstily avid of pleas- 
ures and so selfish and so hard in their getting of 
pleasure. Does she think Miss MiLHoLLANp and the 
college women who helped her were selfish and hard 
when they went out to help the shirtwaist strikers and 
to protect their rights?, What would our grandmothers 
have done? They would have said it was none of their 
business, and that it would not be at all ladylike to be 
seen on the streets and in the police courts with people 
of that class. 

Then Mrs. Comer comes to her most serious charge: 
The present generation have training of the mind and 
body only. More fundamental to personality than 
either is the training of the soul, and this is profound- 
ly neglected to-day. Mrs. Comer attributes this pro- 
found neglect to the Origin of Species and the sad dis- 
covery in 1860 or thereabout that the world was not 
made in the year 4004 B.c. The parents, she says, 
managed to retain ingrained principles of conduct 
despite the loss of a faith in verbal inspiration. 
“Thus you have,” she writes to the rising generation, 
“the distinction of growing up with a spiritual train- 
ing less in quantity and more diluted in quality than 
any ‘Christian’ generation for nineteen hundred 


years. 

: Really? And yet we would say that the most amaz- 
ing thing in the world to-day is the growth and spread 
of the spirit of Christ; that religion which is worship 
in spirit and in truth and which is founded upon a 
sense of man’s responsibility to man. Fewer men are 
willing to-day to accept a heaven so long as other men 
are doomed to hell, here or hereafter. Fear, conven- 
tionality, safety, protection have been flung to the 
winds by the rising generation while it went out to 
serve humanity, to work in settlements, to learn the 
conditions of the suffering under-half, to share educa- 
tion, amusements, pure air, books, and knowledge. 
Girls grow up, 2nd as soon as they are out of school 
they shoulder some part of the world’s work, some 
portion of the world’s suffering, and lay down some 
portion of their own health and care-free happiness. 
The girl with no interest outside self-development is 
the exception. 

When youth refuses to live by age’s accepted stand- 
ards is it not because with the clear, unprejudiced 
eves of youth they see that these standards have not 
worked out. We do not know, and Mrs. Comer takes 
pains not to tell us. just what form of spiritual train- 
ing she advocates. But there is a distinet revolt in 
the rising generation against churchiness unmatched 
by service, As Lutuer rebelled against the abuses 
of Roman Catholicism of his day, and boldly declared 
that it was impossible to buy remission of sins by pay- 
ing money, and, in saying so, voiced the sentiment of 
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all the better part of his generation, so the rising gen- 
eration refuses to believe that a verbal acceptance of 
creeds and conformity to Church customs makes a 
man @ Christian. “ How can he love God whom he 
hath not seen,” they persistently cry, “if he love not 
his brother whom he hath seen?” ‘ What does he do 
to show that he is his brother’s keeper?” is the ques- 
tion now, and a man may be a professed agnostic, and 
if he is self-forgetful and self-sacrificing, if he has at 
heart the welfare of his kind, the rising generation 
will know him for a true Christian and one who, like 
Christ, believes in the real brotherhood of man. 
Perhaps the religion of the rising generation might 
be summed up in three articles of faith: First, “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them”; second, that no 
man loves God who does not do something toward 
serving mankind; and third, that nothing is so valua- 
ble as intellectual integrity or so sensible as personal 
modesty. 

The two young people who replied to Mrs. CoMER 
had no fine phrases to fling about, no highfalutin 
adjectives for their own merits. They were much more 
inclined to say, “Is it not perhaps so?” than to in- 
dulge in her eloquent certitudes. Indeed, it is easy to 
see the flaws in anything new; an unaccustomed man- 
ner is apt to make us uneasy, and we prefer the young 
to ape the old and to refrain from surprises. But is 
it not something of a lesson to the passing genera- 
tion to realize that if the young discard its doctrines 
and its customs it is because they have seen them as 
failures—as doctrines and customs that did not work, 
that failed to win out? The young generation is bold; 





it faces facts openly, without prejudice and with an- 


inquiring mind. The most it demands of itself after 
facing the fact is as honest and fair a reaction as it 
“an muster, but it will not dress up its reaction in 
any fine phrases or fancy coverings. 

“The rising generation,” says ANNE Harp, “is 
ashamed to be ashamed. It has more knowledge, 
more frankness, and more purity of mind and _ pur- 
pose than the one behind it.” Is it not becoming for 
us of the past to accept the rebuke to our old - time 
disguises and hypocrisies and rejoice that youth is 
still ascending to higher virtue? 





Correspondence 


BISHOP MOUZON AND GOVERNOR COLQUITT 
Maptson, Fia., July 26, rgit. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of July 22d you say, “ We dep- 
recate this action of the Bishop” (Mouzon) in 
“reading Governor Colquitt, of Texas, out of the 
Methodist Church because the Governor has come out 
against the prohibition amendment,” ete. You then 
ask the very pertinent question, “Isn’t it possible 
for Governor Colquitt to be a Methodist and yet feel 
that to put prohibition in the Texas Constitution 
is not a wise way to fight rum in that State?” Allow 
me to say that if you have kept up with the liquor 
question in the South you ought to know that it 
has now reached that stage when there are only two 
sides to it, viz., saloons and prohibition, and in what- 
ever form this matter pops up the voter is compelled 
every time to make choice between saloons and pro- 
hibition (or no saloons). The Governor may think 
what is called local option the better plan. But 
the time has now passed for one who is opposed to 
saloons to take that stand; it is too late, and he 
knows it—the liquor interests in the South are all 
local-optionists; this is their last ditch, and they 
are fighting for it with a vim worthy of a better 
cause. The news despatches tell us that in the Texas 
contest just closed eighty-five per cent. of the negroes, 
and the Mexican contingent, as well as all the saloon- 
keepers and old topers and Governor Colquitt voted 
against Prohibition, i. e., for Local Option, i. e., for 
liquor. Again, any one who knows anything of 
Methodism knows that the member who votes and 
works for liquor, even though he be the Governor of 
the great State of Texas, violates a solemn vow, and 
this, of course, forfeits his right to membership. He 
has read himself out. Now permit me to ask a ques- 
tion which you seem already to have answered 
affirmatively: Must a citizen of this great and 
glorious Republic of ours be muzzled because he is 
a minister of the Gospel? Some of us think he is 
under a divine injunction to “ Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s.” I am, sir, 

B. C. THoMAs. 


We would not muzzle Bishop Mouzon. We have 
remonstrated because he is trying to muzzle Governor 
Colquitt by reading him out of the Methodist Church 
if he dares to think for himself. That isn’t fair. If 
the Governor is wrong, let the Bishop go and argue 
with him; but he should not club him into voting a 
certain way by reading him out of the Church if he 
doesn’t.—EDITOR. 


STEAMSHIP iNFLUENCE AND ELLIS ISLAND 
Sttver Lake, N.H., July 26, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Harrer’s WEEKLY is doing splendid service 
in making clear, through its editorials and its corre- 
spondence columns, the real motives which lie behind 
the recent outrageous and wholly unwarranted at- 
tacks upon Commissioner Williams and his adminis- 
tration at Ellis Island. Mr. Charles Hague, in his 
letter on “German Influence and Ellis Island,” in 
your issue for July 22d, has hit the nail on the head 
when he says that the German steamship lines are 
behind the present agitation. For years past these 
same interests have worked against every honest 
effort to secure the enactment of more effective immi- 
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gration laws. To the foreign steamship lines more 
immigrants mean more dollars. It is a_ perfectly 
plain business proposition.. Every time an alien is 
excluded, because physically, mentally, morally, or 
economically undesirable within the terms of our very 
liberal immigration laws, the foreign steamship com- 
panies directly or indirectly protest. The object of 
the agitation regarding the alleged cruelties at Ellis 
Island and the hardships of the excluded aliens is to 
bring about a feeling on the part of the American 
people that our immigration laws are unnecessarily 
harsh and severe; that they exclude thousands of 
desirable immigrants, and that they work serious in- 
justice to the aliens who are deported. In other 
words, Mr. Hearst and the German interests are try- 
ing to “head off” the possibility of further immigra- 
tion legislation on the part of Congress. This is all 
perfectly clear. It was pointed out by several of those 
who recently appeared before the House Committee 
on Rules in opposition to the Sulzer resolution. The 
wonder is that so few people realize the fact. 

The German antagonism to immigration legislation 
goes back many years to the time yvhen steerage 
travel began to be very profitable. Some twenty years 
ago the writer was interested to discover why the 
German newspapers of the United States seemed so 
united in opposition to immigration legislation. It 
seemed as if the German portion of our population 
ought to be in favor of maintaining American wages 
and standards of living by the adoption and enforce- 
ment of adequate immigration laws. A considerable 
correspondence, then undertaken, made it plain that 
the advertisements of two well-known strong and enter- 
prising German steamship lines, which appeared in 
these papers, were a suflicient guarantee that the 
papers would not favor further restrictive legislation. 
Usually the steamship interests keep under cover, but 
some of your readers may recall what happened about 
fifteen years ago, when an illiteracy-test immigration 
bill was coming up for a vote in Congress. The 
Chicago agents of the North German Lloyd line sent 
out telegrams to their sub-agents all over the West, 
instructing them to wire their Congressmen at the 
expense of the company “that a vote for the bill 
would mean defeat at the next election.” If the 
writer’s memory is not in error, Senator Lodge read 
a copy of the original telegram in the United States 
Senate, as evidence of the pernicious political activity 
of the foreign steamship companies in a matter of 
American legislation. 

It is only fair to the German steamship lines to 
add that activity in opposing and influencing immi-. 
gration legislation is not confined to the companies 
which fly the German flag. Some years ago the 
writer appeared before the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration in favor of a pending bill. At that hearing 
there was present a representative of the International 
Mercantile Marine. A question came up in regard 
to a certain section of the existing law, and one mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee asked the steamship 
representative whether the section suited him. The 
chairman of the. House Committee on Immigration, 
who happened also to be present at the hearing, re- 
marked that that representative ought to be satisfied 
with it, for he had written it himself. 

The character of our future population is being de- 
termined by the kind of aliens whom Commissioner 
Williams and his fellow-officials are admitting. The 
character of this population cannot be changed in a 
future session of Congress, like the tariff or the cur- 
rency. The pity of it all is that foreign steamship 
companies have been and are largely determining for 
us, by their influence over immigration legislation, 
what the American race of the future is to be. Doubt- 
less these steamship interests will be satisfied to have 
this state of things continue indefinitely. The ques- 
tion is, how long are we going to allow it to continue? 

I am, sir, 
Rosert DEC Warp. 


SAFE-MAKERS AND SAFE-BREAKERS 
: New York, July 18, 1911. 
To the Editor of HWarper’s Weekly: 

Simr,—tThe excessive heat notwithstanding, I believe 
T owe it to the WerkLy (to which I have been a con- 
tributor for the last five years) to call to account the 
correspondent, Mr. Hibbard, who recently indulged 
himself in a lengthy and dramatic criticism of my 
informative article on “ Safe-maker vs. Safe-breaker.” 
My arguments: 

I. It would be as impossible to cover the subject in 
question completely in three thousand words as_ it 
would be to cover the Italian Renaissance. Give me 
ten pages and I’ll satisfy anybody. I have many un- 
employed notes on the topie. 

II. Whatever appears under my name in any publi- 
cation at any time has been subjected by me to a most 
workman-like verification at the hands of the best 
available sources. In the present issue, this verifica- 
tion was supplied by the best detective and most 
efficient safe-arbiters in America. 

III. Mr. Hibbard disclosed only such supplementary 
facts (they were facts) as I, upon analysis, deemed 
not vital to my general chronicle. ; 

With an open heart, but with a keen sense of justice 
to my working pen, I am, sir, 

GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. 





Datras, Texas, July 15, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In reading the article on the safety of safes in 
the issue of July 14th I thought I would send a sug- 
gestion that I have had in mind for some time. I have 
noticed that about all the banks that are robbed nowa- 
days are small banks in country towns. Now it seems 
to me it would be perfectly practicable and effective 
to have a hole dug (any depth), walled up, and an 
elevator erected over it; place the safe on it and 
lower it into the hole at night. A gasoline motor 
could be used for that purpose where no other power 
could be had. I think if the safe were to be let down 
into a twenty-five foot hole it would bother them 
some to get at it. I am, sir, 

A. Bowen. 
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RUTH, according to some of the 
embroidered acceunts, is a lady re- 
siding, naked, in the bottom of a 
% well. There is a singular point of 
zy? resemblance here between the lady 
and the United States Senate, now, 
perhaps, for the first time pointed 
Aes out and set down in the sober 

records of observation of the law- 
The Senate has its official abode in a well, 





makers. 
and if its garb is not as entirely appropriate to the 
midsummer heats as the chaste costume of Truth, the 


Senators try to approximate that ideal. The Senate 
Chamber is at the bottom of a well; it has no win- 
dows, nor any direct access to the outside air. Its five 
doors open into a lobby and inside corridors of the 
Capitol free of any ventilation or fresh air. 
Presumably there is a ventilation’ system, but it 
does not ventilate, so that it is still possible, accord- 
ing to the local legend, for new-comers to the Senate 
to breathe the veritable air that inspired Hoar, Web- 
ster, Sumner, Calhoun, and the giants of other days. 
In this way of looking at it. none of the old “ atmos- 
phere” of the Senate is lost. Certainly there is a 
Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics, but it never 
meets. Even though it met daily, it is not probable 
that its members could devise any plan to induce 
fresh breezes in the rare days in summer when there 
are fresh breezes to circulate through three thick 
walls, or by devious ways through the corridors that 


give ingress and egress to and from the Senate 
Chamber. The hot-house effect of this unventilated 


Chamber is increased by its glass roof. Every person 
who has grown flowers and who has not been able to 
support a conservatory knows what a “ flower pit” 
is, and that in the matter of temperature and ventila- 
tion is what the Senate Chamber is in‘ hot weather. 
These conditions being known and permanent, the 
wonder is that the Senators in their all-powerful way 
do not avoid summer 
sessions. That they do 
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to dally and delay until the heats had come. Nobody 
can explain this. But from this delay came these 
scenes of the Senate in undress (again approximating 
Truth). 

Toward the end of June the most pressing and 
immediate national problem was, How to Keep Cool. 
This is about the only question that the Senate has 
had to solve this year that has interested the country. 
‘The Senators sought in divers ways to prevent this 
too, too solid flesh from melting. A streak of econ- 
omy, curious and inexplicable, had cut off the usual 
summer supply of lemonade. That was a blow. As a 
final stratagem to deffect the heat waves electric 
paddle-wheel fans were installed in the Senate Cham- 
ber. This innovation was startling to the Senators, 
though familiar enough to patrons of soda-water foun- 
tains. Néne of them protested publicly, because they 
were beyond protest; but they eyed the new-fangled 
devices with distrust and some trepidation. The 
presence of the fans did not notably cool the Chamber 
or increase the attendance, 

Normally—that is, when the weather is normal—the 
Senate is a decently clad body of men. It is even 
well dressed within the definition that describes as 
well dressed a man whose clothes are not noticeable 
either by their cut or color. At the regular winter 
sessions the Senators for the most part affect decent 
black, and the ‘“ Prince Albert” of statesmanship and 
oratory becomes almost the uniform of the Senate. 
Only a few men do not wear it habitually. Indeed, 
take it on any day between December and March and 
the Senate is garbed for a funeral or a wedding with- 
out the change of a button or a tie. This is the attire 
to which the Senate is accustomed. When it is so 
garbed its behavior conforms. 

But when the summer-time comes, when the sun 
blazes straight down on sizzling asphalt, and the 
humidity and the heat become the two terrifyingly 
potent facts of existence, then the Senate seeks variants 





not is simply another 
of their peculiar traits. 
It is much easier for 
them not to have to 
stay in Washington 
through the summer 
than it is for them to 
keep cool and comfort- 
able while there.. This 
summer has been par- 


ticularly a case in 
point. 

Neither the new 
Democratic House nor 


the Senate desired to 
have an extraordinary 
session of Congress in 
the hot months. There 
was no reason why 
there should be a sum- 
mer session. Had the 
Senate enacted the 
Canadian Reciprocity 
Bill at the regular ses- 

















sion which came to an 
end on March 4th, last. 
there would have been 
no necessity for stew- 
ing under the glass roof 
through June and July and into August. Presi- 
dent Taft gave plain and clear warning of his inten- 
tion of calling an extraordinary session if the Reci- 
procity Bill was not passed. It went unheeded. 

Even with the special session upon them, it was not 
too late for the Senators to avoid a long, trying 
summer. The House promptly and for the second 
time passed the bill. It was as certain as anything 
could be that the Senate had no choice but to obey Mr. 
Taft’s will. Instead of making short work of a bad 
job, passing the bill and going home, the Senate chose 


The Senate pare hot-weather variants of its usual dress 


of its usual dress. The experiments are always curi- 
ous, often amusing, and sometimes almost startling. 
Senator “Jim” Reid, of Missouri, ought to know 
what hot weather is like; his State furnishes more 
than its quota in making the usual summer list of 
abnormal temperatures, yet he has environed his 
frame with some singular combinations this summer. 
Mr. Reid has in him the makings of Beveridge’s suc- 
cessor in the Senate (from the view-point of the Sen- 
ate), but he has not the nice taste in dress that marked 
the Indianian. Adopting the phrase of the spring 


? 


clothing advertisements, Beveridge was a “ nobby ” 
dresser. He carried lots of scenery, as the theatrical 
people say, and always dressed the part beautifully 
Now, Reid, like Mr. Ade’s Luella, is a “ lumpy dresser.” 
Some of the idle minds in the Senate this summer (and 
there have been many) have been trying to figure out 
just how many suits Senator Reid owns, basing their 
computations on his various changes and combina 
tions. Risking a broad general assertion, Mr. Reid 
has been the only man in Washington this year (ex- 
cept the barbers) who has exposed himself to the 
general view wearing a cream-colored coat so thin 
that his suspenders “showed through,’ and dark- 
blue trousers hitched high almost to his arm-pits. 
This attire, with a flowing tie and no waistcoat, made 
a pieture that evoked comment even in the Senate, 
which has seen some bizarre effects since the mercury 
began to climb to the top of the glass. 

Bristow, of Kansas, a direct, purposeful, resolute 


man, carries only enough flesh decently to cover 
his bones, and made simple preparations for the 
hot weather. He took oif his black waisteoat and 
unbuttoned his coat. Mr. Bristow wears a_ coat 
that can only be called a “ jimswinger.” He was 
made to justify “jimswinger” coats, and they 
were made for him. This, in a small way, exem- 
plifies the workings of the per- 


destiny gsecking 

fect solution. With this coat Mr. “Bristow wears the 
tallest possible collar, cut garrote style with closed 
front. It speaks wonders for the range and free play 
of his Adam’s apple that at times it mounts this high 
obstacle and peers over it at the amazed spectator. 
That Mr. Bristow leaves off his waisteoat on the hot 
days is only a tribute on his part to unconventionality. 
He wears a hard-boiled shirt habitually, and, with one 
of these armor-plate garments on, a waistcoat more 
or less makes no difference. Besides, Bristow never 
gets hot; there is nothing on his spare frame to heat, 
and the theory is that one’s bones are always at a 
normal temperature, whatever the weather. 

Bacon, of Georgia, and John Sharp Williams, of 
Mississippi, are two doughty champions of this loose- 
linen year. Williams is the most casual of men 
about his attire and his personal appearance. He 
always has a blown look, and gives the impression of 
having been just deposited by a whirlwind. His fluffy 
gray hair stands out like the Circassian girl’s in the 
cireus. He is spare and small and lean, and the heat 
does not bother him. 

As might be expected, the Southern Senators have 
shown more imagination and more experience in their 
devices for keeping cool than their colleagues from 
the North and West. 

The Senators who are not from the South seem un- 
able to relinquish, even on the hottest days, the stiff- 
bosomed shirts to which they are accustomed. In get- 
ting into hot-weather togs they make curious distine- 
tions. Senator Burton, of Ohio, for example, made 
his excellent speech in favor of the Reciprocity Bill 
wearing a black alpaca coat, no waistcoat, a “ stand- 
up” collar, black string tie, hard white shirt, duck 
trousers, and tan shoes. This attire was neither the 
one thing nor the other. It made concessions, was a 
compromise; and the average Senate mind dearly 
loves a compromise. ‘ The all-white suits, soft shirts 
and collars are worn by the Southern Senators. The 
black alpacas and the grays, with stiff shirts and 
high collars, are worn by the Northern and Western 
men. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, is the only 
Senator who has made no compromise with the 
weather. He is the only Senator who has retained 
his waistcoat. Whatever the temperature, he is speck- 
less and unmelted. He does not relax the winter 
standards of smart dress, The most torrid heat does 
not wilt him. He does not even wield a fan. A 
paternal government provides each Senator with a 
plentiful suppiy of palm-leaf fans, and all day the 
aged men ply them, even when speaking. The hot 
weather is not a propitious time to get a first view 
of the Senate; it is destructive of ideals. 
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Ik'PER some years of bad health, but 
crowned with more varied honors 
than any other American artist at- 
tained, Edwin Abbey has closed a 
life well spent, having made for 
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of Design, having honorary degrees 
trom Yale and the University of Pennsylvania, he was 
also a distinguished, one may say a leading, member 
of the Royal Academy, of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux Arts, corresponding member of the Institut de 
France, and an honorary of the Royal Academy of 
Bavaria. The list of all his honors would be too long. 
Suflices to say that in his case nothing was refused to 
his exceptional talents, his industry, his taste, his 
tact. 

Born in Pennsylvania, his career has a_ certain 
degree of resemblance to that of Benjamin West, the 
colonial who obtained from the King a charter for the 
Royal Academy, was its second president until: his 
death, and during his long, industrious, unpretentious 
existence gave to British art a east which is realized 
with difficulty now. Having studied at the School of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Edwin Abbey 
came to New York to enter the art department of the 
Harper publications. Out of the penumbra of Har- 
per’s. (1871-1878) he sprang into the full blaze of 
Cockaigne in 1890 when the Royal Academy accepted 
his ** May Day Morning,” followed in 1894 by ‘ Fiam- 
metta’s Song.” 

To a wider public than that of the Royal Academy 
he had been known for a decade or more. The illus- 
trator of beautiful’ books and magazines forms for 
himself a host of friends the greater part of whom 
never set foot in exhibitions of painting and care little 
for the initials an artist is permitted to put at the 
tail of his name. As an illustrator Abbey combined 
daintiness with a fair measure of dramatic feeling 
for the pose. A modicum of old Benjamin West’s 
tendency to the grandiose would have done Abbey no 
harm; but if his imagination balked at the higher 
flights often attained by Gustave Doré, and sometimes 
hy Elihu Vedder, yet there is a charm in his sobriety, 
there is something which compels our respect in the 
workmanlike method, in the evidences of thoroughness 
which appeared in all he wrought. Some of his Shake- 
speare figures linger in the memory like that of Tago 
as played by Edwin Booth, or that of Rosalind as 
played by Modjeska. As an illustrator Abbey was a 
great craftsman. 

Small wonder, then, that the Royal Academy, al- 
ways kind to pictures of genre and _ history, hailed 
Abbey as a comrade worthy of all the traditions of 
British art. One of those traditions is a healthy 
love of the story, the aneedote, and an incidental foible 
is a tendency on the part of British artists to gloomy 
subjects, the sentiment of sadness. Abbey did not 
fall in with this trait. He brought with him a certain 
sprightliness which was all the more weleome because 
it differed from the air of melancholy that is apt to 
tinge the walls of the Royal Academy. Indeed, Abbey 
had a brisk, incisive personality, all his own, which 
made him.take a rather lively outlook on life and 





By Charles de Kay 


caused him to catch the whim- 
sical element in men about him. 
He may be said to have begun 
life in a humorous spirit, for 
the earliest work he is known 
to have published was a series 
of rebuses signed ‘ Rusticus,” 
contributed to Our Boys and 
Girls. His was a nature that 
accommodated itself to persons 
of every sort and made him wel- 
come in studio, club, and draw- 
ing-room. Abbey had a natural 
tendency to gentleness when criti- 
cizing others, but this was rein- 
forced by a tact rather uncom- 
mon in artists—who are, by way 
of being an outspoken race, little 
given to the small mercies in 
social intercourse. To these 
genial qualities in the man we 
may safely ascribe the fact that, 
notwithstanding the conspicuous 
honors heaped on him, Abbey 
bore a charmed life so far as 
envy and detraction are con- 
cerned. His early friends re- 
mained his friends despite long 
absences, despite success. 

It was his talent for telling a 
story that recommended him as 
a mural painter for the Boston 
Library, the subject being the 
Quest of the Holy Grail, per- 
haps as difficult a problem to 
solve as any modern painter has 
been offered. Other commissions 
followed, such as one of the big 
panels of the Royal Exchange in 
London, a reredos for the Amer- 
ican Church of the Holy Trinity 
in Paris, and, most noteworthy 
of all, the great picture of the 
coronation of the late King 
Edward. 

The choice of an American to 
paint the coronation was a sur- 
prise to those who failed to 
understand how well Abbey had 
heretofore pleased British taste, 
not only as a leader among illustrators dealing with 
famous British authors, with the British classics, but 
as a master of genre and historical painting. No Eng- 
lishman one could name seemed to have the necessary 
training, audacity, and power of work. For your 
coronation painting is no joke; it is a panorama of 
portraits, amongst other things, and in this panorama 
cach person expects to be treated as well as the best, 
likeness, pose, clothes, and all. One recalls the grievous 
downfall of Rembrandt because he turned the lime- 
light only on Captain Banning Cock and his lieu- 
tenants, leaving the rest of the militia company in the 
shade. A coronation picture is ten times worse. To 
have achieved it at all and not earned the hatred of 
the nobility and gentry of Great Britain and Ireland 
is a feather in the American’s cap. It is reported 
that the artist chosen to paint the coronation picture 
of King George and Queen Mary has gone into train- 
ing to keep his nerves true, his hand steady, his brain 
clear. Abbey appears to have tackled the task with 
his customary vigor and kept his nerve. Many were 
the funny stories he had to tell of adventures with 
peers and peeresses who sat to him before the comple- 
tion of that his- 
toric canvas, 
What is perhaps 
more than a co- 
incidence is the 
fact that it was 
another Amer- 
ican and, more- 
over, a Philadel- 
phian, educated 
in the school of 
the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine 
Arts, who paint- 
ed the  corona- 
tion of Queen 
Victoria. West, 
Leslie, Abbey— 
there must be 
something in 
these Pennsyl- 
vanians particu- 
larly attractive 
to the English, 
or shall we say 
the British 
royalties? 

Abbey — shared 
the English taste 
in sports, for in- 
stead of baseball 
he played cricket, 
and indeed was 
elected president 
of the Artists’ 
Crieket Club. 
London  club-life 
appealed to him; 
he belonged to 
the Arts, the 
Atheneum, the 
Reform, and the 








Beefsteak there, and to the Century Club in New York. 
Along with Millet he discovered the beauty of Broad- 
way, a village in Worcestershire, and if later he seceded 
to “ Morgan Hall,” near Fairford, in Gloucestershire, 
it was at Broadway that he did a great deal of his 
illustrating, finding in the towns and villages there- 
abouts many of those interiors full of old-time furni- 
ture and bric-i-braec which he loved to elaborate with 
infinite patience and a real zest for his labor—witness 
the scores of black-and-white illustrations we admire, 
not to speak of the water-colors of similar import. The 
stove, the settle, the table in “ Mariana,” a genre 
picture often reproduced in black-and-white, are 
examples in point. The conscientious way that Abbey 
prepared his pictures. shines through everywhere; it 
was not the human model alone of which he made 
preliminary studies. 

While the special admirers of Abbey’s work will 
always make the most of his drawings for illustration, 
enjoying his skill in contrasts of masses, and his loving 
attention to detail, the public at large has been more 
impressed by his mural work. In New York there is 
a specimen to be seen in the bar-room of the Imperial 
Hotel, where Abbey has depicted Bowling Green under 
the Dutch, with some of the flavor of Washington 
Irving in his veracious history of New Netherlands. 
One feels that Abbey enjoyed designs like this more 
than a series like the Quest of the Holy Grail. His 
way of presenting a story is not so much decorative, 
making part of the given interior and closely united 
thereto, as it is informative, being detachable from the 
interior like a book, a chart, an easel picture. It is 
the difference between the decorator and the illustrator. 
A more exacting taste may demand that when an artist 
essays mural work he shall change his style; but the 
public which has learned to admire a man because he 
shows great skill in black-and-white and water-colors 
prefers that he shall carry over similar methods to 
wall-painting. While the hypercritical, for example, 
found only one of the scenes in the Quest quite up 
to the mark—that one in which Sir Galahad on a 
white horse marches solemnly in profile by a castle, 
carrying a banner—the less exacting admired all the 
varied scenes, accepting Abbey’s interpretation of the 
supernatural as readily as his rendering of the 
medieval details. The painting in the Royal Ex- 
change, London, is a large, brilliant affair which holds 
its own with the other murals by well-known Britons. 
Here again it is a story which might be removed from 
the Exchange and, like the Quest series, gain by trans- 
fer to a place with more favorable light, but it has 
little to do with the architecture and is not considered 
from the decorative point. Before he could finish cer- 
tain panels for the dome of the State capitol at Har- 
risburg the painter fell ill; but we have no reason to 
suppose that they are different in this respect from 
what we find in Abbey’s murals now in place. They 
are paintings made far away from the interior to be 
decorated and intended to tell a story, not to en- 
hance by decoration the beauty of an architectural 
scheme. 

Although the painting of the Coronation picture this 
year was offered to Abbey, it was merely a compliment 
to his charm and worth, for his health made work im- 
possible. At his funeral two nations mourned, repre- 
sented by distinguished Britons and Americans. His 
ashes lie in the graveyard at Kingsbury where Cesar 
made his camp on his second visit to Britain, so that 
the country which he adopted, which treated him so 
handsomely, will retain his urn. Other Americans may 
have risen in England as high as Abbey, but none 
has received so many marks of appreciation and good 
will. 





A view of Abbey’s studio 
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ABBEY AS AN 
ILLUSTRATOR 


The reproductions on this 
page show Abbey’s genius 
for illustration at its hap- 
piest. They are among the 
best of the pictures which he 
made for “ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” and “ The Win- 
ter’s Tale.” Observe how 
well the figures stand on 
their feet, how appropriate 
the attitudes to dignity, 
clownishness, suspicion, can- 
dor, and feminine grace. 
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Mistress Anne Page (“Merry Wives,” Act I., Scene I) 


Perdita’s Foster Relatives (“‘ Winter’s Tale,” Act IV., Scene I) 














Copyright, 1911, by Campbell Studio 


EDISON IN SEARCH OF WORRY THE FUTURE MRS. JOHN JACOB ASTOR 


THOMAS A. EDISON SAILED FOR EUROPE LAST WEEK FOR HIS FIRST HOLIDAY IN TWENTY-TWO YEARS. HE MISS MADELEINE T. FORCE, OF NEW YORK, WHOSE 
TOLD THE REPORTERS HE WAS IN SEARCH OF WORRY, AS HE HAD LONG BEEN TOO BUSY WITH WORK TO IN- ENGAGEMENT TO COLONEL ASTOR WAS ANNOUNCED 
DULGE IN THAT LUXURY LAST WEEK 
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PROMOTING THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 


AMBASSADOR BRYCE AND MR. KNOX, SECRETARY OF STATE, SIGNING THE TREATY OF ARBITRATION IN THE WHITE HOUSE, ON AUGUST 3D. IMMEDIATELY AFTER, SEC- 

RETARY KNOX SIGNED A SIMILAR TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE, A DUPLICATE OF WHICH WAS SIGNED IN PARIS AT THE SAME HOUR. 

STANDING, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE ESMOND OVEY, SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY; PRESIDENT TAFT; VISCOUNT 8ST, PHALLE, THE FRENCH VICE:CONSUL AT 
NEW YORK] CHANDLER ANDERSON, COUNSELOR OF THR STATE DEPARTMENT 
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WHAT SOCIALISM HAS ACCOMPLISHED AND WHERE IT HAS 
FAILED AFTER A YEAR’S TRIAL IN WISCONSIN’S CHIEF CITY 


By John .Collier 


Civic Secretary of the People’s Institute, New York 

















Emil Seidel, the Socialist Mayor 
of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Seidel 


OR more than a year Milwaukee has 
been under Socialist control, There 
is universal inferest in this experi- 
ment, and many and _ conflicting 
have been the press reports sent out. 
No experiment is understandable 
without a knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which it is tried, and 
in Milwaukee there are two condi- 
tions which have to be borne in mind continually. 

First, Milwaukee has the least of home rule, and 
the charter and State laws under which the city 
must work are types of that rampant individualism 
Which influenced the lawmakers of pioneer America. 
For this reason the Socialist government is not really 
an experiment. Though every voter in Milwaukee 
should desire it, there would be no possibility, save 
with legislative permission, of applying Socialism in a 
comprehensive way. -There is more Socialism, as 
ordinarily understood, in the municipal structure of 
a city like New York than there is as yet in 
Milwaukee, 

Secondly, the Socialists in Milwaukee were and are 
a minority party, and they were elected through a 
movement of protest which by no means meant an 
acceptance of Socialist theory. This protest was 
against bad, trivial, inefficient government, but was 
not a Socialist protest against any basic condition 
of society. To the majority of Milwaukee voters 
Sccialism is still an alien force, a bold and interest- 
ing doctrine whose terms they are coming to under- 
stand, but not a conviction or habit of thought such 
as will bind masses of men together. All this insured 
a reaction, and the reaction has already come. A bi- 


_ partisan combination, tinctured with the religious 


element, is busy checkmating the Socialists in every- 
thing that seems, to a conservative conscience now 
grown hyper-sensitive, to smack of revolution. The 
Socialists frankly anticipate defeat at the next elec- 
tion. They claim to be indifferent to defeat if it should 
come. They assert that defeat will not be a rebuke 
for anything they have done or have failed to do. 
And with this the writer heartily agrees. For the 
city, and for their party’s future, the Socialists are 
succeeding in Milwaukee. The experiment, remem- 
bering the hostile and peculiar conditions, is a success. 
Milwaukee wanted scientific government. She is get- 
ting it. 

Right here a word should be said about the criti- 
cisms heard outside Milwaukee against the present 
administration. The Socialist administration has, as 
a matter of course, the unified opposition of the daily 
press in Milwaukee. In addition it seems evident that 
some agency, presumably the local“ opposition in 


politics, has periodically fed the newspapers of the 


country with highly colored statements. Some. of 
these statements have been so manifestly beyond the 
bounds of probability that no Milwaukee newspaper 
has reproduced them. On Washington’s Birthday last 
the writer was in Milwaukee. He called at the 
Mayor’s office, and found that Mayor Seidel was off 
presiding at a commemorative meeting and could not 
be seen. He was interested at the same time to find 
most of the city hall force busily at work, but behind 
locked doors, the evident intention being to observe 
a patriotic holiday, but without the stoppage of the 
city’s inside business. This seemed unusual, “even 
admirable. Later, from outside papers, the writer 
was surprised to learn that Mayor Seidel—who in 
private life is the simplest, most human, and most 


considerate of men—had spurned, in language aggres- 
sive and offensive to any American, the suggestion of 
a Washington observance. 

A municipal budget looks two ways, toward income 
and toward expenditure. It is an exposition, in the 
minute, of what the city is doing, and, to a certain 
extent, of how well. The budget of the previous, or 
Rose, administration ini Milwaukee is a_loose-leaf 
pile of abbreviated communications from the various 
departments of the government. On these nondescript 
documents, helped along by hearsay, by public clamor, 
by secret “ pull,” Milwaukee formerly based her ex- 
penditure of millions. The Socialist budget is a 
massive volume, continuously assembled for perma- 
nent record, displaying in columns the estimate of the 
department, the revised estimate as made by the 
Comptroller, and the final revision by the City Council. 


In addition, the Socialists have introduced a thorough — 
system of accountancy, organized and administered by \ 


a non-Socialist accountant. And they have given free 
sway to a Bureau of Economy and Efficiency, directed, 
until May of the present year, by Professor John R. 
Commons, of Wisconsin University, a non-Socialist, 
who is now chairman of the newly created Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee has the lowest tax rate of any large 
American city. The Socialists frankly maintain that 
the city is too little governed, does far too little for 
its people. They are prepared to raise the tax rate 
if necessary (an unpopular policy, of course), but they 
announce this as merely a temporary expedient. They 
point out that Milwaukee has exceptionally few pro- 
ductive properties, such as publicly owned utilities, 


and they have taken the first steps, through proposals, 


now pending in the Wisconsin Legislature, toward 
municipal ownership in a number of directions. In 
addition, they propose to enforce the personal property 
tax, though they have been thus far blocked in this! 
effort. by the assessor, a hold-over from the previous 
administration, who is opposed on theory to the per- 
sonal tax. Here the Socialists’ depart radically from 
a single-tax tendency common to most American cities. 
But with admirable inconsistency they are simul- 
taneously préssing forward another most important 
revenue policy, which is single tax in its essence. This 
is the policy -of the excess condemnation of public 
lands. ‘The measure providing for excess condemna- 
tion is now pending before the Legislature, with prob- 
ably small chance of success, but has a history which 
almost gives us the situation of Milwaukee Socialism 
in a nutshell. 


ixcess condemnation means the practice of a city, 
Ex ndemnation means the practice of a city, | 


in condemning lands for any public use, of condemn- 
ing in addition a part of the contiguous land which 
will greatly increase in value through the public im- 
provement. By this means the city keeps for itself 
part of the “ unearned increment,” and public improve- 
ments, instead of leading to an increase of taxation, 


lead ultimately to a reduction. Through excess con- . 


demnation old-world cities like Frankfort, Germany, 
have been reconstructed. In America, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania have incorporated the excess 
condemnation principle, and it is being forwarded, as 
a practical policy of fundamental nature, by civic 
bodies in many cities and States. But in Milwaukee 
excess condemnation has become a piece of “ wild 
Socialism,” and that’s the end of it. Now, the 
Socialist administration has a particular immediate 
use for excess condemnation, and, being denied recourse 
to this correct and orthodox expedient, has resorted 
to an interesting subterfuge. 

One of the most progressive interests of Milwaukee 
Socialism lies in the direction of improved housing 
and comprehensive planning of the future city. An 
immediate project, popular with the Socialist follow- 
ing, is the construction of municipal tenements in 
ways similar to those familiar in English and Ger- 
man cities. But under present laws Milwaukee, while 
it-may, through permission which it believes obtain- 
able from the Legislature, expend money in the con- 
struction of model tenements, may not acquire the 
land on which to place them. 

So the Seidel administration has invited the public 
to vote on a new park project, allowable under pres- 
ent laws, and to vote money for workingmen’s tene- 
ments, and to leave the rest to the administration. 
Two and two make four. But out from Milwaukee 
has gone the cry “ park grab by the Socialists! They 


propose to build tenements in the public park!” . 


Undisturbed by this harnessing of the cart before 
the horse, Congressman Berger, whose sense of 
humor is genuine and almost dangerous, has replied, 
“What place is better than a park for workingmen’s 
houses ?” 

The Milwaukee tax rate has not as. yet been raised. 
But after some bond issues in August of last year 
word was heralded that Milwaukee’s credit was col- 
lapsing as .a result of (unspecified) Socialist extrava- 
gances. The argument was a complicated one, and 
there is no space for it in this article; but a careful 
investigation bears cut the verdict of the Hconomist 
(August 20, 1910), in’ which reference was made to 
“the highly successful sale of Milwaukee bonds. . . 
at two points better than those of Philadelphia. .. . 
Milwaukee bonds are as greatly sought after as ever 
before.” At subsequent bond sales there has been a 
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marked and undisputed strengthening in the already 
strong position of Milwaukee in the bond-market. 

It is hopeless to cover here, with more than a 
general statement, the running controversy which has 
found its way into the press of the country as to 
extravagance in current expenditure in Milwaukee. 
The charges as a whole do not bear analysis; the 
Socialist administration has not been extravagant. 
The dispute is largely technical, residing in methods 
of bookkeeping. 

Another charge, serious when directed at the virgin 
effort of a young party, and easy to believe, is that of 
the crowding of municipal offices with Socialists with- 
out regard to fitness. Certain general considerations 
make the charge improbable. The fire and police de 
partments, and several others, are, in matters of 
salary, outside of Socialist control. In several depart- 
ments under Socialist control there has been ac- 
knowledged economy with increased efficiency: the 
Mayor’s department. the departments of the City 
Clerk, Comptroller, and the Health Board. The 
Bureau of Economy and Efficiency and the Account- 
ancy Bureau have been under non-Socialist direction, 
through Socialist appointment. On the newly estab- 
lished Board of Child Welfare is the opponent of 
Mayor Seidel who was vanquished at the last election. 
Emphatic but vague charges of loose handling of the 
civil service may mean everything or may mean 
nothing, and are likely to mean nothing in view of 
the condition into which municipal service, by general 
admission, had got into during the previous adminis- 
tration. 

The tangle of State laws in which Milwaukee is 
meshed gives rather a theoretical than a_ practical 
interest to most of the typical policies of the Socialist 
administration. These policies are reflected in nu 
merous permissive bills which have gone to the Legis 
lature, there to remain -in most cases. Among these 
are bills , providing for municipal dealing in _ ice; 
a municipal slaughter-house; public-comfort stations ; 
unequivocal right to construct municipal lodging- 
houses and tenements; municipal activities in sup- 

















Victot Berger, the first Socialist to enter Congress. 
He represents the Fifth District of Wisconsin 


plying the city’s corporate wants, such as building 
materials, printing, fuel: the initiative, referendum, 
and recall; forfeiture of street-car franchises as a 
penalty for non-use. 

The writer would beg to proclaim that he is not a 
Socialist. Perhaps that is why he finds the Milwaukee 
experiment a success. The Socialist who insists on 
being absolute in his aims, rigid in his doctrines, 
must, it is true, find himself “let down” in the 
presence of Milwatikee Socialism. But all Americans 
interested in good government and in _ progressive 
democracy, will congratulate the Milwaukee Social- 
ists. ‘They have had courage to refuse to die in a 
futile assault on things-as-they-are, mowed down by 
the guns of present-day jurisprudence and heaped on 
the barriers of economic fact. But they have been 
faithful to that part of Socialism which, in America 
at least, is sure to grow and succeed: the Socialism 
which subordinates business considerations to human 
welfare, but does not subordinate (as the doctrinaires 
do) human welfare to economie theory. The Mil 
waukee Socialists are educating America in the real, 
permanent, only important meaning of Socialism. 
They are also educating Socialism in the meaning of 
America. 
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T is time for us to build a monument to Jules 
Verne. He is the true prophet of these miracu- 
lous years. The journey to the north pole, the 
submarine boat of Captain Nemo, the coming of 
the comet, the men-birds flying: thousands of 
miles through the air; all are in his books; all 
were in his books thirty years ago. In the sub- 

marines, such details as the motors and tbe air re- 
plenished by oxygen from chlorate of potash were fore- 
told by him; in the flying-machines he used pure 
hydrogen, and wove a balloon within a balloon, as did 
the latest aspirant for transatlantic honors. Well did 
his good wife say of him that Jules Verne was not a 
novelist, but a prophet. Let us build him a monu- 
ment, since he foretold this marvellous time. 

Two of his stories we have not yet caught up on: 
the voyage to the moon and the journey to the center 
of the earth; but no doubt we shall; the more so, be- 
cause in these two marvels he was not the pioneer, for 
Lucian, the witty Greek-speaking Syrian of the Roman 
Empire, had made both trips before him. 

Lucian did not make the trip, but foists it upon a 
certain imaginary person, Icaromenippus. Icaromenip- 
pus was equipped, as we should now say, with a mono- 
plane, which he himself somewhat inadequately de- 
scribes as made of the right wing of an eagle 
and the left wing of a vulture; these two alone 
having wings fit to bear aloft sovereign man. Inci- 
dentally, he had neither equilibrator nor wing-feathers ; 
perhaps that is why he safely reached the moon. He 
began cautiously, with safe experiments, first jumping 
up and helping the jump by flapping his hands, or 
imitating the way a goose raises itself without leav- 
ing the ground and combines running with flight. Any 
one who has attended an aviation meet will recognize 
the accuracy of this. Then finding the machine 
obedient, he next made a bolder venture, went up to 
the Acropolis of Athens, and launched himself from the 
cliff, right over the theater. Getting safely to the 
bottom that time, his aspirations shot up aloft. He 
took to starting from the hilltop of Parnes or Hymet- 
tus, flying to Geranea, thence to the pinnacle of Corinth, 
and over Pholoe and Erymanthus to Taygetus. The 
training for his venture was now complete; his powers 
were developed, and equal to lofty flight; he had tuned 
up his plane, in the language of a later day. So he 
went to Mount Olympus, provisioning himself as lightly 
as possible, and soared skyward, giddy at first with 
that great void below, 
but soon conquering 
this difficulty. When 
he approached the 
moon, long after part- 
ing from the clouds, 
he was conscious of 
fatigue, especially in 
the left or vulture’s 
wing, so he alighted 
and sat down to rest, 
having a_ bird’s-eye 
view of the earth, like 
the Homerie Zeus. 

He was especially 
amused, he remarks, 
by those who dis- 
pute about boundaries, or pride themselves on 
cultivating the plain of Sicyon, or a_ thousand 
acres at Acharne. For the whole of Greece, as, he 
saw it, might measure some four inches; how much 
smaller, then, was Athens on the same seale. Then he 
looked at the Peloponnesus, and his eyes fell on the 
Cynurian district, and the thought occurred to him 
that it was for this little plot, no broader than an 
Egyptian lentil, that so many Argives and Spartans 
fell in a single day. 

When ii had laughed to his heart’s content, Icaro- 
menippus once more spread his wings and soared it. 
Three days’ flight through the stars with the sun on 
his right hand brought him to heaven; and his first 
idea was to go straight in, trusting to his eagle’s wing 
to pass muster before Zeus; but on second thoughts, re- 
membering that the left wing had come from a vulture, 
he had misgivings, and, humbly knocking at the door, 
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gave his name to Hermes, he of the winged hat and 
sandals. Hermes went off to announce:him to Zeus, 
and after a brief wait he was asked to step in. Trem- 
bling with apprehension, he went forward, and found 
the gods, all seated together, and, as it seemed to him, 
not quite easy among themselves. 

But Zeus bent upon him a Titanic glance, awful, 
penetrating, and spoke: =f 


Who art thou? where thy city? who thy kin? 


At the sound, Icaromenippus nearly died with fright, 
but he remained upright, though mute and paralyzed 
by that thunderous voice. Gradually recovering, he 
began at the beginning, and gave a clear account of 
himself. 

And here we come upon the most essential spirit of 
this quick-witted Syrian Greek, his keen scepticism, de- 
molishing alike the old Homeric fables of the gods of 
Olympus and the new systems of the philosophers, 
whether they followed. Plato or Aristotle or Zeno the 
Stoic. His disbelief is all-embracing, his destructive 
wit touches everything alike; yet one feels that honesty 
is at the bottom of it all. It is the fables of the poets, 
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the pretensions of the philosophers, that have turned 
his gorge, and at heart he is far more religious than 
they, even while mocking at their semblance of religion. 
So we may, follow him, in the person of his bird-man 
Icaromenippus, to “the acoustic center of heaven,” at 
the time of prayer. 

As Zeus and the flying philosopher went thither to- 
gether, the god put questions to the man concerning 
earthly affairs; asking, to begin with, how much was 
wheat a quarter in Greece. Had the Athenians suf 
fered much from cold last winter? Did the vegetable 
gardens need more rain? The bird-man answered all 
these inquiries, and Zeus began again: 

“ Tell me, Menippus, what are men’s feelings toward 
me?” 

“What should they be, Lord,” answered the daring 

philosopher, “ but those of absolute reverence, as to the 
king of all gods?” 
. “ Now, now,” said Zeus, “ chafling as usual. I know 
their fickleness very weli, for all your dissimulation. 
There was a:time when I was their prophet, their 
healer, and their all.” 

Thus did this oddly assorted couple, aviator and 
Olympian, gossip, until they reached the spot where 
Zeus was to sit and listen to the prayers, There was a 
row of openings with lids like well-covers, and a chair 
of gold by each. Zeus took his seat at the first, lifted 
off the lid, and inclined his ear. From every quarter of 
earth were coming the most various and contradictory 
petitions; for Icaromenippus, too, bent down his head 
and listened, so that he was able later to make this 
authentic report. “O Zeus,’ prayed one, “that I 
might be king!” “O Zeus, that my onions and garlic 
might thrive!” “Ye gods, a speedy death to my 
father!” Or again, “Would that I might succeed 
to my wife’s property!” “Grant that my plot against 
my brother be not detected!” ‘“ Let me win my suit!” 
“ Give me a garland at the Olympic games!” Of those 
at sea, one prayed for a north, an- 
other for a south wind; the farmer 
asked for rain, the fuller for sun. 
Zeus listened, and gave each prayer 
careful consideration, but, without 
promising to grant them all. 

When the prayers of mortal men 
had thus been dealt with, Zeus went 
on to the next of the golden chairs, 
and attended to oaths and those who 
were making them. These done with, 
he proceeded to the next chair to 
deal with omens, prophetie voices, and 
auguries. Then came the lid of saeri- 
fice, which he duly lifted, and the 
smoke, coming .up through the aper- 
ture, communicated to him the name 
of the sacrificer. After that, says 
Icaromenippus, he was free to give 
his wind and weather orders: rain 
for Seythia to-day, a thunder-storm 
for Lybia, snow for Greece. The 
north wind he instructed to blow in 
Lydia, the west to raise up a storm 
in the Adriatic, the south to take a 
rest; a thousand bushels of hail were 
measured out, to be distributed over 
Cappadocia. 

What befell thereafter were long to 
tell, though excellent in the telling. 
Suffice it that Icaromenippus, shorn 
of his wings, lest he might rashly 
come again, was carried safely back 
to earth by Hermes, who lifted him 
cautiously by the right ear and bore 
him through the ether, depositing 
him safe in Athens. Whereupon he 
hurried forth to warn the philoso- 
phers of the impending thunderbolt 
which Zeus had in pickle for them. 
Whether they heeded him and re- 
formed, or heeded not and met their 
glittering doom, deponent sayeth not. 
And so ends the tale, 
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WGENGEANCE is Mine: I will re- 
K pay!’ saith the Lord.” The gray 
fence flamed in a riot of crimson and 
black. It leaped upon the vision 
like a living fire against the road’s 
~ green wall; and the traveler round- 
ing the bend drew up his horse with 
Ra profane ejaculation. 
“What the—what damn fool—” 
The words halted upon his lips as a lank figure in 
overalls rose from the bush, brush in hand, and sur- 
veyed him with a somber gaze. , 

“*Swear not at all. Let your communications be 
yea, yea, and nay, nay!’”’ quoted the apparition, his 
instrument dripping oily gore. And the new-comer 
stared at him with a mixture of astonishment, anger, 
and contempt. 

* Better hang that up on a fence-post somewhars,” 
he remarked dryly. “Some o’ th’ boys might stand 
fur yore authority and improve thar morals accordin’. 
Bbut—” His glance ranged the artist’s close-muscled 
shape, from wide cowboy hat over clerical collar and 
tie to paint-smeared extremities, and wonder changed 
the immediate personal defiance on his tongue’s tip to 
a surly comment on his opponent’s occupation. “I 
shu’dn’t think yu'd get enough to buy paint, let alone 
vittles an’ tobacky, passin’ th’ sombrero to a conger- 
gation larnin’ stray tex’es off’n ol’ rails,’ he finished 
lamely. 

“*Man shall not'live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God!’” 
thundered the luridly bedaubed decorator. But again 
the horseman failed to take fire at his challenge. His 
quick ear had caught the hiss and crackle of a blaze, 
and, casting about for its locality, his eye lit upon 
a fresh object of interest. 

Half-concealed by the highway’s fringe of big- 
flowering buckeye lurked a dingy little van, or house 
on wheels, such as is used by waffle venders and other 
quick-lunch concerns in cities; and in its open end door 
stood a gipsy-faced girl, listening, half smiling, half 
sullen, to their sword-crossing. 

The traveler doffed his headgear with a sheepish 
grin. “If I’d known thar was ladies present I'd ’a’ 
been more careful o’ my English,” he apologized. 

* Man stands alway in the presence of his Maker!” 
declared the painter, unappeased. But the girl’s level 
look met the stranger’s, and in it he read rebellion: to 
what or whom he did not care; his spirit answered 
hers. 

“ All th’ comforts of a home, th’ stew-pot boilin’, an’ 
it’s seven good miles to Watson’s,” he enumerated 
blithely. “ Cu’d yu take a pore wayfarer in if he paid 
for his dinner?” 

Apparently they were accustomed to extending the 
courtesies of the road. The black-browed bent stern 
acquiescence, “The Master bids us feed his sheep,” 
he answered. “Sister Abigail, set a third place at our 
humble board.” And the girl, betraying neither 
pleasure nor reluctance, turned instantly within. 

The stranger tossed her a quizzical glance, and, 
throwing his leg over the pommel, slid stiffly to the 
ground, He had been in the saddle since dawn, and 
the prospect of dismounting an hour this side of his 
destination would have appealed had the brush-wielder 
been alone; this woodland sprite of the sub-voleanic 
mien added sauce piquante to the menu—although 
Jake Polhemus could not have so worded his feelings 
to save his life. 

They were an oddly assorted couple to have stumbled 
upon in the open. The man who had stormed their 
peripatetic outworks had a hill-dweller’s keen instinct 
for physiognomy, a lumberman’s sharp eye for slim 
feminine grace; and he wondered how came this rose- 
glowing queen of hearts, with her wild-wood tints, 
linked to that straight-jawed male whose tropic- 
bloomed nether attire served to emphasize the asceti- 
cism of his bearing and the urban cut of his coat. Not 
but what the text-writer, too, was sun-darkened and 
weather-beaten. And the traveler traced an elusive 
likeness between'the two patently unlike faces. 

“ Pginted yore way clean down from th’ city?” he 
asked with easy assurance, as his beast, freed of its 
trappings, dropped ecstatically into the dust. The 





pent, hollow orbs of his host lit with the proud light 
of fanaticism. 

“All across the continent from Chicago—Illi- 
nois, Iowa, the Dakotas; in Montana, in Idaho, 
and Oregon, and half down the length of California 
have I made straight the way of the Lord,” he pro- 
claimed his itinerary baldly. ‘‘ Twice have we been 
in jeopardy from floods; once we lost a horse over a 
cliff in the Rockies. .Two full years the storms of 
winter have but multiplied my message: and the 
languor of this sun-kissed shore serves only, like the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land, to strengthen 
cur hearts for the desert reaches to come.” 

The man from the sawmills above shook his cramped 
muscles very much as the horse had done, “ Don’t 
tackle the desert!” he said sharply. “Thar ain’t no 
fences to paint trac’s on: th’ durn few thar is is made 
o’ wire. Thar’ ain’t a God-blessed green bush, let 
alone a tree, nor a blade o’ grass; nuthin’ but prickly 
eactus an’ dusty sagebrush that no horse e’n live on. 
Yu have to carry yore water—an’ if it gives out yu 
go erazy. I tell yu Montany an’ Idyho is play com- 
pared to southern Nevady an’ Arizony. ‘They warn’t 
meant fur humankind, with thar hell-hot sands an’ 
pizen springs.” 

“Oh, hush!” commanded a quickened voice, and the 
girl Abigail brushed his sleeve. ‘ Dinner’s ready!” 
she announced, long lashes sweeping her dark cheek 

















Jake Polhemus 


as if to deny her involuntary disclosure. But the 
stranger was beginning to understand, 

“Little ol Californy ain’t none so good yet but she 
needs teachin’.””. He repudiated his original stand gal- 
lantly, seating himself upon an upturned cracker-box. 
* Better make up yore mind to stay here a few years, 
an’ paste th’ gospel into yore feller-man in th’ tracks 
o’ th’ ol’ Spanish Fathers. Thar’s split redwood rail 
an’ palin’ up an’ down this State that was planted 
b’fore the United States fell foul of it; and common 
road fences by th’ mile, some on ’em without even a 
pat’nt med’cine sign or a licker adv’tisement—if paint 
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preachin’s yore long suit. I take it tho’ yu ain’t above 
talkin’ b’tween whiles?” 

The girl served the meal in a silence that was like 
an averted face. Once she shot him a swift glance 
at his half-jesting exploitation of the field. “ Take a 
look at the V. L. C., now,” he went on glibly. ‘ Thar 
ain’t a preacher within thirty mile; an’ th’ boys jes’ 
goin’ to destruction.” He grinned to himself, for the 
V. L. C., or V. L. L. C., the Valley Land and Lumber 
Company, was the strictest corporation for which he 
had ever worked; the cordon around its soil was abso- 
lute, and the man with a whisky thirst must ride, as 
he was riding, for its relief. ‘‘ If yu’re headed up th’ 
cafion fur over Sunday,” he suggested, “ TIL warrant 
th’ super gives yu a hearty greetin’.”. And he chuckled 
wickedly within at what the boys would do to him if 
they could hear his vicarious invitation. 

“ Keep him this side of th’ Sierras; don’t let him go 
traipsin’ off into th’ dry lands,” was his final word, 
delivered directly to the girl, as he made ready to 
start, when there was no longer an excuse to remain. 

“T can’t! He’s just set! And, oh, I’m afraid of 
the desert!” she muttered between dry lips.. “ Jerry 
says the Lord will look out for His own; but He never 
meant for people not to use their common sense. 
We're only going by the south because he mapped .-his 
road so in the first place.” 

“Why don’t yu up an’ quit him?” asked the man. 
Then, meeting her affrighted eyes, “He ain’t got no 
right to hustle yu to destruction.” For the priest of 
paints and brushes, finding his argument at last, under 
his guest’s irreverent urging, while admitting his 
present destination to be Jake’s official stronghold, had 
vigorously enlarged upon his call and intention to com- 
plete his Chicago-projected circuit. 

“Your poor horse is growing uneasy,” parried his 
hostess, quivering away from him; and, choking back 
a compunctious curse, the rider plied the spur. His 
mind, however, clung to his adventure. <A_ pretty 
woman unattached is prone to hold a young man’s 
fancy; and the Scripture artist’s stilted address, taken 
with that haunting likeness of expression which he had 
noticed from the first, had given him a natural and 
satisfactory solution of the van-travelers’ relationship 
that a fleeting glimpse of two curtained bunks, placed 
sleeping-car fashion against the converted waffle- 
kitehen’s forward bulkhead, had gone far to reinforce. 

“Oh, damn!” he growled, in bitter  self-disgust. 
“Wimmen always are for stickin’ to their men folks, 
regardless. But it ain’t right fur no parrot-pied ol 
piece o’ parchment to go draggin’ a tender slip like 
that acrost country, a-freezin’ an’ burnin’ alternate, 
an’ maybe starvin’. He ain’t no human man to do it, 
by thunder! He’s nuthin’ but a picayune, dried-up 
paint preacher!” And reminiscent ebullitions of pro- 
fanity continued to disgrace his quick passage as each 
succeeding green curve offered freshly wrought Biblical 
warnings, interspersed with trite suggestions to “ Try 
Napolio ” and “ Use Bucklen’s Arnica Salve,” also new, 
but done in a modest black and white sharply at vari- 
ance with the fiery medium employed to drive home 
those chosen, barbed excerpts from Scripture. 

Sam Watson, store and tavern keeper at “ Wat- 
son’s,” received his infrequent customer with cordiality, 
and cut at once into the current of his thoughts. ‘‘ Run 
acrost anything startling on your way down, Jake? 
The darndest outfit I ever see headed through here up 
the cafion this morning! You might ’a’ knocked me 
down with a feather when I glimpsed what the main 
guy was at.” And upon the lumberman’s admitting 
guardedly that he also had received a shock, the Boni- 
face proceeded to expatiate in evident bitterness of 
spirit. 

“That Piute in the parti-colored pants—you couldn’t 
help bumping him somewheres along the line—come in 
here to stock up on small groceries, and struck me to 
trade out the bill in kind. Nothing so bad about 
that: I’ve dealt with such gentry before. But he sure 
is a freak! Shied like a half-broke mule at a whisky 
ad. for the Milltown boys—’lowed he was some kind of 
a missionary, and his business was ‘ saving souls alive, 
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not pointing ‘em to destruction, or some such rot. - 


Paid me in hard, cold cash, and hoped my money’d 
perish with me, an’ went out an’ painted * Wine is a 
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mocker, strong drink is raging right over against my 
doorstep.’ You bet I spoiled that spiel when I up 
an’ found it,’ glancing malevolently at a pile of red- 
splotched kindlings behind the stove. “ But I must say 
I admire his cheek! Said he was going to hold church 
up along your sawmills to-morrow. I just wish I had 
time to ride over; I’d show his black holiness what it 
means to interfere with a feller-being’s job. A couple 
of words in the right place would raise such a rumpus 
at his speaking he couldn’t hear himself think.” 

The man from the V. L. C. set down his glass, and 
a devil of mischief dawned in his bold blue eyes. ‘“ I’m 
going back to-night. And I owe him sass on my own 
account. Yu might rent me for a substitute,” he sug- 
gested slowly. “ By Joe, th’ galoot lectured me like a 
school kid. And I was that s’prised I up an’ took it 
without a murmur.” Instinct suppressed all mention 
of the girl to this publican, but a vague notion of re- 
venging her tremors floated in the background of his 
imagination. By the time he had stimulated his, fervor 
with a second section of liquid fire, both her grievances 
and his own had assumed livelier proportions, and he 
was ripe for any kind of rough-house the innkeeper 
might approve. 

That worthy’s affronted visage was growing a sar- 
donie grin. 

“By all that’s saintly, Jake, I'll do it!” he vocife- 
rated, as the proposition’s full value struck him. “If 
you'll get together a raft and give the ol’ goat a 
regular rouser [ll up an’ wipe off your slate for the 
last two months.” And they had another drink to 
bind the bargain. 

It was by no means Polhemus’s intention to “ fill 
up” this time. In line for authority himself, he 
appreciated the superintendent’s prejudices, while he 
scouted an open paternalism. And, having replenished 
his private stock, he got a return start promptly. His 
extra exhilaration cooled, but Jake was a sticker, and 
the insistent mottoes strung along his route were «is 
so many pin pricks to his resolution. A preacher was 
a preacher: you could go to hear him if you liked, or 
stay away if you chose. But it would take years of 
tempering sun and rain to efface the work of this 
single day. Even the naked rock, where wheel passage 
had been blasted out of the cafion wall, bled denuncia- 
tion of the ungodly. And the more the rider pondered, 
the more he felt the inscriptions to be an insult to his 
kind. Then his jaw set as he thought of the gipsy- 
faced girl’s recoil. He owed her black brother one on 
that account, too. He had no business to have med- 
dled, but his motives had been of the best. 

He jogged into Milltown at dusk, and, stabling his 
herse in an accustomed redwood ring, made straight- 
way for the ‘“ Sawyer’s Roost,” a ramshackle, two- 
story, bachelors’ boarding house, within whose rough 
walls he well knew he should find allies—rollicking 
lads from the mill yards, and freeborn men of the 
mountains, who bitterly resented the company’s rule, 
and regarded the genial dispenser at Watson’s as their 
best friend. His zest for the attack mounted high 
with the joyous hubbub evoked by his simple plan to 
hoot the officious stranger out of town. But he made 
no mention here, either, of the fence decorator’s fair 
compagnon de voyage. 

He woke late, for a Sabbath stillness held the 
screaming Milltown saws, and, tumbling into his 
clothes, guessed knowingly at the attraction drawing a 
group of both sexes about a wide circle of young ever- 
greens. Outside its sawdust-enshrouded heart the 
sporadie little town was rife with circular redwood 
coverts, dividing the dwellings one from another, and 
pushing the highways into unceremonious curves. And 
Polhemus knew the miniature grove before him to 
have once numbered five towering monarchs—by their 
marks. These had passed; and their successors had 
been cut. But the up-springing tertiary growth had 
woven itself into a quintette of round chambers, large 
enough to house comfortably van, horse, and travelers ; 
and the whole was flanked by an odd pulpit stump of 
alien fir, sawed half and half, with a four-foot split 
between the cuts. Above this permanent furnishing, 
set ready for a Romany divine, hung the rallying call 
of the curious, a neatly painted square board bearing 
this legend: ° 

THE CHURCH OF THE WILDERNESS 
Jeremiah T. Micah, 
Pastor. 
Service 10.30 A. M. 
Under this sign. 


The intending mischiefanaker experienced a distinct 
loss of exaltation. He had expected the exercises to 
take place in the big hall over the company store, or 
the straggling quadrangle surrounded by the company 
official buildings and the post-office; never under the 
very wheels of the caravan, the girl’s haunting eyes. 

Oddly enough, he had been regarding the proposed 
preachment as wholly a man’s function; now the ad- 
mixture of Milltown femininity in gay Sunday prints 
gave him light. But he told himself grimly that the 
coming rumpus might show the fair stranger that he 
was not the only one scouting the bigoted brush- 
wielder’s lead, might even give her grit to demand 
proper consideration of herself. He peered among the 
branches for a glimpse of her. But suddenly fierce 
anger smote him that so many gaping clods shou!d 
besiege her privacy, and, glowering, he strode off to 
marshal his men. 

“Let him get into full swing, boys; an’, when I give 
th’ signal, clatter.’ He laid his commands on his 
gleeful henchmen, as the perambulant preacher rose,’ 
tall and menacing. Dispersing them left and right, he 
wormed himself almost to the front of the press. He 
had no mind to be recognized. Seven-eighths of Mill- 
town’s mixed citizenry offered him a shield; and he 
wanted to catch every word and choose his own time 
to interfere. 

Then, before the speaker opened his lips, the slender 
Abigail’s face swam in front of him—not sullen, nor 
alarmed, as he had seen it, but chastened and uplifted. 
And the notes of a voice rich as her own vibrant color: 
ing reached into a hymn familiar to us all: 


“I’m but a stranger here, Heaven is my home: 
Earth is a desert drear, Heaven is my home.” 
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A blowsy slattern at the lumberman’s side gasped; 
such singing had never been heard in the Santa Cruz 
Sierra since it lifted from its ocean-bed. A worn little 
mother of sons behind him caught her breath in a sob. 
But, unconscious of the stir, the singer threw the 
passion of storm and flood, mountain and desert, into 
her liquid tones: 


“ Dangers and sorrows stand round me on every hand: 
Earth is the borderland, Heaven is my home.” 


It was over, and the text-writer prayed that they 
who did but tarry in the land might turn men’s hearts 
to God. But Jake Polhemus heard only the human 
hunger of that ery. To-day she’ had exorcised rebellion 
and fearfulness. She would satisfy herself with the 
hope of Heaven. But his spirit answered to her spirit, 
and he knew: she bled for a home on earth, a womanly 
kingdom, the dear inheritance of the flesh. Her soul 
was surfeited with the two years of wandering; the 
worse years of wandering to come loomed before her 
a nightmare of nomadie unrest. And he ground his 
teeth in revolt. He would have claimed her before the 
town but for the memory of a frightened stare. 

The initiated stamped and catcalled for the promised 
sign, for the peregrinating revivalist, after the man- 
ner of his kind, struck straight for’ the weaknesses of 





voice, but hard riding is a disciplime, and by the time 
they straggled in he was ready to meet all jibes at 
their good-natured worth, 

For the next two weeks, supposing the caravan far 
on its way south, he carefully avoided the sensitive 
place in his soul. Then, riding rapidly Milltownward 
on a Saturday morning, he came upon her knee-deep in 
fern, with a bevy of children around her. He was 
quickly afoot; and, learning that the preacher, taking 
his cob’s going unaccountably lame as a sign from the 
Almighty, had contracted to paint all the company 
buildings, determined to visit their duly assigned 
cabin that same evening. But when he reported, cor- 
siderably late, at the week-end teeming company 
offices, the superintendent served him with a curt 
order to gather men and appurtenances and depart at 
once for a brand-new Camp No. 3, which he was to 
establish too far back in the hills for its foreman to 
run into town over Sunday. 

He heard of the Rev. Jeremiah’s activities from the 
drivers of the supply wagons that rumbled up the 
long grade twice a week. His last sight of the singer, 
with the Milltown midgets clustered about her like 
bees about their queen, had been red and dazzling. 
And his brooding passion, ripening under the sun of 
possibility, was growing to demand more substantial 

















The notes of a voice rich as her own vibrant coloring reached into a hymn familiar to all 


the flesh; and certain of his listeners, having laid aside 


‘the precepts of a well-taught youth, winced under his 
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downright blows. ‘ What in hell’s th’ matter of yu 
growled an aggressive voice. “ He’s done, an’ th’ gal’s 
agoin’ tuh sing!” But the speaker stopped abruptly, 
meeting his leader’s gaze. ‘Oh, Gemini! Jake’s got 
conviction!” he gurgled to the roustabout at his shoul- 
der. 

But the logger gripped him in a viselike grasp. 

“Shut up! It’s her!” he commanded; and the other, 
who was not _unchivalrous, believed that he under- 
stood. “She shore lilts like a bird!” he allowed 
peaceably. And sheepishly bared his head as_ her 
creed soared skyward: 


“In the fair green fields of Eden, On the other side 
of Jordan, 
There is rest for the weary, There is rest for you. 
There is rest for the weary, There is rest for the 
weary, 
There is rest for the weary, There is rest for you.” 
The toilworn mountain wives and mothers took it 
sharply to themselves. Only fat old Margot, helpmeet 
of Pete Rameaux at the “ Roost,” threw her apron 
over her head and blubbered softly: “Le p’tit ange! 
Leetle seester of ze gr-eat Patti! I like take er een 
my arm,-an’ gif ’er ze rock-to-sleep.” And Jake Pol- 
hemus, forgetting the breakfast he had missed and 
the dinner already due, flung himself out of the con- 
gregation’s midst, and, hastily claiming his warbags 
and horse, took the trail for Camp No. 2. Later 
comers guyed him for going to smash over a pretty 
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satisfaction than dreams, when word reached him of 
the Scripture artist’s departure for parts unknown. 

“But Millie Drake got married, an’ th’ super giv’ 
thet caged singin’-bird 0’ his th’ school fur th’ rest 0’ 
th’ season, so he’ll be back.” The teamster who had 
gulped the news drove his heart from grief to exulta 
tion. Was it his word had influenced her to an active 
daring?’ And to town he would go for his holiday 
if he had to ride all night long two nights running. 

At the “ Sawyer’s Roost” he requisitioned seap and 
water and a razor, and proceeded to make himself fine. 
“Whar yu goin’?” “Who's th’ lucky femayle?” the 
loafers questioned him, resplendent in polished boots 
and a sky-blue tie to match his eyes. But only to old 
Micky Grant, alone on the horseblock, he confided 
blithely: “I’m going to call on th’ Paint Preacher's 
sister! Wish me luck!” 

“Th’ Paynt Pracher’s sister, is ut? Th’ Paynt 
Pracher’s sister!” stuttered the old man; and his eyes 
fairly popped. ‘Come back ’ere, ye chunkhead, till 
Oi Jammer some sinse in yer pate.” But the would- 
be wooer was safely out of- earshot. 

He stumbled upon her in the wilderness chapel, 
after he had knocked vainly at the cabin door, and 
prospected yard and slope in growing alarm of her 
absence; and her huddled wistfulness hurt him to the 
core. 

“Little girl,” he began with his customary direct- 
ness, “I heard yu was left alone, so IT come right 
down. Yu may be unsuspectin’, but thar’s plenty 
men in these woods b’side th’ Rev’rend J. T. Micah: 

(Continued on page 20) 























“MOTHER, MAY I GO OUT TO SWIM?” 
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SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE FOR THE 
UNSOPHISTICATED 


ENO.—A famous resort in Nevada, sometimes 
R known as the Last Resort. Situated on the 

borders of the Great Divide, and especially 
adapted to uses of boarders seeking a long division. 
Much patronized by families in need of a rest from 
the cares of matrimony. Celebrated for its racket and 
divorce courts, which are kept open throughout the 
year for the benefit of devotees of either sport who 
desire to play in doubles or singles. Highly recom- 
mended as suitable spot for grass widows to remain 
over haying-time, the climate being especially adapted 
to the needs of those seeking relaxation from domes- 
tie cares. Excellent cottages available always for 
temporary residents at reasonable rates, nicely fur- 
nished, and made more attractive by the fact that a 
final decree of separation with alimony is presented 
in blank to all lessees upon signing of the lease, with 
a release guaranteed if desired. The cures wrought 
here for countless sufferers from desperate: cases of 
vinculum matrimonii, supposed to be absolutely in- 
curable, are of world-wide fame, and are bringing 
train-loads of persons hither daily in search of relief, 
the treatment being painless, the most intricate ampu- 
tations being performed daily without the use of 
anesthetics, and sometimes even in the absence of the 
chief sufferer. 


ITS CLASSIFICATION 
Everysopy iiked Slithers, although he was an in- 


veterate smoker, und seemed at times a trifle too con- 
tent with inferior cigars. One or two individuals at 





the club had suggested the desirability of providing 
him with his cigars free, with the proviso that for the 
general comfort of his fellow-members he should smoke 
only those officially designed for his use. Unfortu- 
nately this little plan had fallen through, and upon a 
recent occasion Slithers had lighted up a weed that 
permeated the smoking-room in such fashion as to 
prove almost asphyxiating to those around him. 
Finally conditions became so intolerable that Dubkins 
went over to Slithers and ventured an inquiry. 

“What on earth are you smoking there, Slithers?” 
he said. “It doesn’t seem like any other panatela or 
perfecto I ever saw—or smelt—hefore.” 

“No,” said Slithers with a smile. ‘“ I was wondering 
what it was myself; it strikes me that it has a slight 
flavor of a Mexican Insurrecto with a flannel wrapper.” 


THE CLASS IN HUMOR 

“ GOOD-MORNING, gentlemen,” said the Professor of 
Humor. “We have this morning to consider the 
humor of sheer vacuity. Mr. Slabsides, you may 
open the exercises by giving me an example of sheerly 
vacuous humor.” 

“If you had no back-yard fence would you get your 
caterwaul ?” said Mr. Slabsides, his face flushing deeply 
with shame. 

Mr. Lobrow,” said the Profesgor, “ you may give 
me a cabinet version of this style of humor.” 

“T am not feeling very well this morning, Pro- 
fessor,” said Mr. Lobrow, faintly. “ And if you'll ex- 
cuse me, I—” 

“ Now, Mr. Lobrow, you might as well get this thing 
over with at once,” retorted the Professor, petulantly. 
“T’m not well myself, but I haven’t shirked my duty, 
and there’s no reason why you should. Go on. Give 
me a cabinet version of this style of humor.” 

“Does the President ever lose his temper? Only 
when—” 

Mr. Lobrow faltered, and then with a wild glance 
around him he sank down into his chair and, burying 
his face in his hands, sobbed like a child. 

“IT can’t do it, Professor,” he wailed. “I can’t do 
it!” 

“That will do, Mr. Lobrow,” said the Professor 





“Now, [ CALL THAT RIGHT GOOD-NATURED, MARY— 

THEM CHAPS OFFERIN’ US THIS BOAT TO ROW BACK IN.” 

WONDER If THEY'RE ALL THROUGH WITH IT? [1's 
CERTAINLY VERY KIND OF THEM.” 


* NINE DOLLARS AND A HALF, PLEASE.” 

* B-B-BUT THIS BOAT WAS LENT TO US—” 

* CAN’? HELP THAT; IT’S BEEN OUT SINCE YESTERDAY 
MORNING.” 
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gently, with a pitying glance at the suffering student. 
“Mr. Giggleton, you may take the matter up. To the 
question, Does the President ever lose his temper? 
what is the sheerly vacuous answer?” 

The whole class braced itself.for the reply. 

“Only when secretary knocks,” groaned Mr. Giggle- 
ton. 

But never a reply either in approval or otherwise 
came from the Professor. The strain upon his shat- 
tered nerves was too great, and he had fainted. 











HORSE-DEALER: You sust PUT A BIT BETWEEN 
HIS TEETH AND HE’S OFF LIKE THE WIND. 
LADY: Bit oF WHAT? 


A DEDUCTION 
“ Look at that fellow Gassaway!” said Hicks. “ By 
George, if ever any man was born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, he’s the one!” 
“Think so?” said Dubkins. ‘ Now I should have 
said, looking at Gassaway’s mouth, that it must have 
been a soup-ladle he was born with.” 


NOT FOR HIM 

“Look here, Dinah,’ said Binks, as he opened a 
questionable egg at breakfast, “is this the freshest 
egg you can find?” 

“Naw, suh,” replied Dinah. ‘“ We done got a haff 
dozen laid diss mornin’, suh, but de bishop’s comin’ 
down hyar in August, suh, and we’s savin’ all de fresh 
aigs for him, suh.” 


POOR TEDDY’S GONE 
Poor Teddy’s gone; [I can’t think where. 
‘T’ve gone and lost my Teddy Bear. 
And Mummie says, “It is too bad; 
I’m sorry for my little lad.” 
But Dad just said, “ Well, I declare, 
I’m sure we very well could spare 
Another Ted.” It isn’t fair 
Of Dad. I b’lieve he was quite glad 
Poor-Teddy’s gone. 
I’d ask him why; but then I dare : 
Not talk when he is in his chair 
Reading the paper. He gets mad. 
My Mummie knows I’m very sad: 
I can’t think why Dad doesn’t care 
Poor Teddy’s gone. 
M.-P. 
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Sea-shore 


HOW THE METROPOLIS HAS MADE ITS OCEAN FRONT AN ANNEX OF THE “GREAT WHITE WAY” 


“There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 


QB DREADED to watch the Old New- 
Yorker’s short and speedy process 
of disillusionment. Shunted ° into 
our midst through the very latest 
tube, he had swallowed hard as the 
PA) (h yey compressed atmosphere hit his ear- 
(Ge De drums, and, emerging into Herald 
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NS aa ee Square, he had cast a fearful glance 
CED aan fe Broadway and fled to the one 
portion of the city where the tinkle of horse-cars past 
little three-story brick houses reassured him that 
vestiges of his native city, as the knew it, still remain. 

“Of course, I’m prepared for some mighty big 
changes, after being away for twenty years,” he said. 
“ Jerusalem the Golden, how I’ve wanted to get back! 
I promised myself every year that the very next I’d 
take a vacation and spend it in the finest summer 


y 
\ 





resort in the world! Your father and I used to have, 


more fun in summer than you could shake a stick at— 
right here in great big New York.” 

“We call it ‘Little Old New York’ now,” I told 
him, and explained the peculiar institutions that had 
produced that pet name. 

“No, sir,” he said, “I’m not going sight-seeing in 
my own town. I’ll meet with the changes fast 
enough without that. The thing that makes this the 
place to visit in the summer-time is the sea, right at 
your door, so to speak. Bright and early to-morrow 
morning I’m going down to the beach, just as your 
father and I used to do every chance we got. And 
I'm going right to the spot which was our favorite— 
right down to Bath Beach, to that old rambling white 
frame hotel, where you can sit out under the trees 
with a big glass of beer and look at the ocean, have a 
good dip, and come home rested in the cool of the 
evening.” 

It thereupon became my painful duty to explain 
that the old hotel had gone, and that up to the 
water’s edge now ‘clustered thickly the modern houses 
of an eminently desirable and, as New York goes, 
quite mature residential section. Fort Hamilton and 
a half-dozen other near-by peaceful havens that the old 
gentleman remembered were likewise divested from 
his mind. At last he settled upon Coney Island. 

“T’ll tell you what we’ll do,” he said; “we'll get a 
good start and go down on that little train and just 
picnic out in the sand all day, and then we’ll come 
home on the boat.” 

There was nothing for it but to give him his head. 
The next day was a sizzling Sunday—one of those 
that strain the seating capacity of summer resorts and 
dump a whole half-million on “the people’s play- 
ground.” Early as was our start, a goodly proportion 
of that half-million had preceded us. More followed 
and packed themselves into the New York end of 
Brooklyn Bridge, giving the Old New-Yorker his first 
distinct shock, both mentally and physically. He said 
nothing during the ride, for the simple reason that a 
living mass in its onslaught upon the train had wedged 
us far apart. Now and then, as he caught glimpses 
of the man-made landscape through which we hurtled, 
he turned in my direction a plaintive and perspiring 
countenance. 

“Great Seott!” he exclaimed, as at last we came 
out into the dazzling, bepinnacled brightness of the 
city’s marine amusement center, “I thought I’d know 
the place, but— Well!” 

“Lead me to the ocean,” he gasped, and, taking his 
arm, I steered him by the shortest route. It was long 
and loud enough, amid the blare of machine-made 
musie and the bellowing of the barkers, till at last, 
through a small slit in the wooden scenery, we 
emerged—and the magnificent summer sea lay far 
before us. 

Not even the crowds and the noise could rob the Old 
New-Yorker of his sublime moment at the sight for 
which he had thirsted a score of years. We drifted 
down to the very end of the pier, and, leaning there, 
were alone with the deep for a fleeting instant. Then 
the Old New-Yorker was jostled out of his exalted 
mood. 

“Well, there she is!” he sighed, turning to me. 
“ But, suffering bipeds, where is the shore?” 

His eyes swept along the landward skyline and down 
the tawdry facades that everywhere crept greedily out 
over the water. -His gaze rested in awed fascination 
upon the little patches of beach left only to be 
obliterated by squirming masses of people. They 
blotted out even the waves. A herd of seals would 
have crowded less closely and disported themselves 
with better grace. 

“Well,” lamented the Old New-Yorker, “ Cone 
Island is no more! Why, when your father and 
used to come down here, there were a few merry-go- 
rounds and catch-penny places, but the rest was <a 
pure white, fine sand, We boys used to bring it home 
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in bottles for our mothers to scour with and put on 
the kitchen floor. Where is .it now?” 

“It has been changed into real-estate with riparian 
rights,” I said. “It’s worth thousands of dollars a 
front foot, and you’d better not try to take any of it 
away with you.” 

He shook his head sadly and moved slowly up the 
pier. I attempted to distract him by a walk around 
one of the discreet enclosures where man is encouraged 
to bring his sisters and his cousins and his aunts for 
discreet enjoyment. As we got into the thick of it 
the Old New-Yorker attempted to pause and turn 
back, but the crowd carried us around. 

“See here, son,” he said, “this is the kind of thing 
that’s sprung up in the Middle West while I’ve been 
there—a shut-in place with a puddle in the middle. 
They call it an ‘amusement park,’ and it’s spoiled the 
country circus. I never thought they’d need one at 
Coney Island. Why,” he continued, “ you can walk 
all over the gingerbread city they’ve built up here 
and never know but what the ocean is a thousand miles 
away. Isn’t there any stretch of beach hereabout 
where we can walk along?” 

I led him gently in the direction of the Ocean Park- 
way. There, with the open sea in full view for miles, 
he grew calmer. We padded along the hot pavement 
in silence. That is, we ourselves contributed nothing 
to the noise. The exquisite nuances of the surf’s 
soothing murmur were lost in a medley of automobile 
horns, and the spray was driven back by a gasoline- 
laden land breeze. The Old New-Yorker was scrutiniz- 
ing amazedly the crowds that strolled by and with us. 
He was discovering many new types of which the beach 
had been guiltless in the days of his remembrance. 

“These people don’t come here for the sake of the 
ocean,” he said. ‘“ This is all right as a dress parade 
along a viaduct, but it isn’t walking on the beach. 
What do they want with this great stone wall? 
Looks as if they were afraid somebody would fall off 
into the sand.” 

“This is a great city’s effort to beautify its sea- 
beach,” I reminded him. 

“Looks more iike an effort to wipe it out,” said he. 

“As ‘if seven maids with: seven mops scrubbed it 
for half a year’?” I suggested. 

“Well, they’ve certainly managed to ‘ get it clear,’ ” 
he muttered, as we fared on by the brick balustrade 
at Brighton with its dwarfed box-tree trimmings. 

Along the boardwalk the beat of many different 
styles of human hoof-gear rumbled in competition 
with the discouraged-looking waves. At one of the 
least-populous bathing coves we paused, and I wiek- 
edly inquired of the Old New-Yorker whether he 
wouldn’t like to take a dip. 

“Young man,” he said, “I hope I love my kind as 
much as I ought, but you won’t catch me disporting 
my antique frame in any such saturated solution of 
humanity as that.” 

He gazed wonderingly at the playbills of the theater 
and the music-hall, but when I asked him if we should 
stay for the “sacred concert” in the afternoon he 
looked me steadily in the eye. 

“Tf you think,” he said, “that even after twenty 
years I don’t know what a_New York ‘sacred concert’ 
is—” I made a deprecating gesture. “ Well,” he went 
on, “so they’ve got them down on the beach too, have 
they! My boy, ‘avoid it, pass not by it, turn from 
it and pass away.’” 

We threaded an amateur labyrinth and trudged on 
toward Manhattan Beach. My companion became more 
and more disconsolate. The little groups of parti- 
colored modern dwellings splattered all over the sand 
vexed him much. He cheered up for an instant at the 
sight of a famous old hotel that he had known in the 
happy past, but fell down again when I told him 
that it, too, was soon to go, making room for more 
residential developments. 

“ Why, how can people live way down here all the 
year round and tend to business?” he marveled. 

“Tt’s only thirty-five minutes to New York by 
train,” I said. 

“How soon can we get one of those trains?” he 
appealed. ‘“ We’re barking up the wrong tree here. 
We could sit on the beach and eat our lunch, but 
somehow I couldn’t enjoy it with all this back of me. 
Let’s go home and retire into the remotest regions 
of your apartment, where I can dream of the ocean 
as it used to be.” 

Next morning, however, after a good sleep, the Old 
New-Yorker got his second wind. The daily paper 
helped him. 

“Great Scott,” he exclaimed, “that old steamboat 
is still running to Rockaway! Now, there’s a place 
they can’t spoil; and you can’t beat that boat trip. 
Your father and I used to think it was the treat of 
our lives. Come along!” 

This time we waited packed closely in the melting 
multitude on the pier till we were permitted to swarm 
aboard. The Old New-Yorker consoled himself with 


the reflection that of course there must be more people 
bent on going to the beaches nowadays, and told me 
how this crowd would be lost on the great stretch of 
sand at Rockaway. We seated ourselves where the 
view was well screened by the crowd. During the 
voyage the old gentleman had much to say about the 
changing population of New York and the modern 
method of bringing up children. 

From the landing down the street of side-shows we 
followed the crowd till it deployed upon the board 
walk. The Old New-Yorker looked expectantly up the 
beach; it was black with people. He turned around 
and before him stretched a tented city teeming with 
inhabitants. He looked hard at me. 

“How peaceful!” he said, witheringly. 

“ At least you can walk in the sand,” I admonished 
him. 

We threaded our way through the myriad bathers 
both wet and dry, and, more disconsolate than the 
Walrus and the Carpenter, * walked on a mile or so.” 
Far beyond the tents, on the skeleton of an old wreck, 
it seemed for a brief space that the old gentleman had 
approximated that “ solitude along the pathless shore ” 
for which he yearned. But a bevy of extremely active 
boys in bathing-suits soon swarmed into our lair. 
Crestfallen and unresisting, the Old New-Yorker fol 
lowed me to the train, and in thirty-five minutes we 
were again in Herald Square. 

Business beneficently distracted us for some days. 
Then the Old New-Yorker, coming home one evening, 
mopped his brow and mused: 

“This little flat of yours is nice when the wind is 
right; but to-night— If 1 remember, there used to be 
a place down on Staten Island where you could get a 
shore dinner when it was too hot to eat indoors. The 
ride on the ferry used to be nice.” 

I took him tenderly to the Subway. At the terminus 
I gave him a breathing-spell, braced him with a glass 
of beer, and then we embarked. He contemplated the 
upper deck for a moment, and then said: 

“ Let’s go down and stand with the horses.” 

There the whir of the engines and the splash of the 
water drowned out the hard-working municipal musi- 
cians above, and by turning our backs upon the auto- 
mobiles we managed to lose ourselves for a space in 
the grandeur of the Bay. We landed, and poured 
forth with the others. The extensive improvements 
that stared us in the face seemed ominous to the Old 
New-Yorker. One glimpse of the trolleys was enough 
for him, and we went by train. Once again in motion, 
the puffing of the locomotive cheered him considerably. 

* Looks as if they hadn’t electrified this beach yet,” 
he said, hopefully. 

Upon our arrival he glanced suspiciously up and 
down the boardwalk, but the crowd had not yet come 
in full foree, and I piloted him swiftly to a table where 
he could look out over the Lower Bay and hear the 
water gently caressing the shore. He let his soul ex- 
pand while [ seereted the menu. 

“Fry me up a nice mess of porgies,” he said when 
the waiter came. 

Slowly, crushingly, it was borne in upon him that 
they had no porgies—no ling—no lafayettes, not even 
a flounder. 

“Do you mean to say you haven’t any fresh-caught 
fish on this beach?” he thundered. 

“All fresha feesh, evra day from Fult’n Mark’t!” 
asseverated the waiter, producing another gaudy menu 
from his pocket. 

The old gentleman perused it long and carefully. 

“Spaghetti vera fine,” confided the waiter with be- 
fitting aplomb. 

The Old New-Yorker shuddered. He had heard 
our latter-day “ red-ink bohemianism.” 

“So they’ve got that at the sea-shore, too,” he 
commented, looking at me fixedly. “Bring me a 
porterhouse steak with fried potatoes and a mug of 
ale,” he ordered, with convincing finality. 

We sat in silence while dusk fell. The blazing 
outlines of Coney Island burst forth across the Bay. 
Lights went on all about and above us till at last we 
sat in a white glare beyond which the darkling water 
heaved unseen. The gentle surf sounded no more 
amid the swelling pandemonium. Down from the re- 
verberating boardwalk trooped a flock of young men 
and maidens from the gas-house district, invaded the 
swings that rose from the sand directly in front of 
us, and, with their satyr-like antics and shrieks of 
merriment, shocked the Old New-Yorker. Slowly we 
wended our way through the motley throng and home. 

“T see it all now,” said the Old New-Yorker as we 
climbed up from the tube and stood again in Herald 
Square. “I can’t go to any beaches nowadays with- 
out being shot back to this place,” and he pointed 
up the famous stretch of street. “ The sea-shore is all 
so many minutes from Broadway. Gasoline and elec- 
tricity have made it an annex of the Great White 
Way. To-morrow I’m going to take a ferry and go 
back West,” 
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7 The Sea’s Widow 


I watcH no more the’ fishing-fleet 
Go out between the lights; 

No voice can stir my heart to beat, 
] sleep full sound o’ nights, 
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Yet—O the days! In fear and pain 
My soul was wont to toss, 

Between the hope of perfect gain, 
The dread of utter loss, 
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I care no more for storm and tide, 
I look upon the sea; 

And all its beauty, all its pride, 
Shall win no tear o’ me, 











(Continued from page 17) 
and if yu want a strong right arm to lean on, I’m 
ready at yore word.” His pulse leaped riotously at 
the quick carmine dying her cheeks. “I ain’t so 
much to be proud of,” he went on hastily, “but I 
sure would treat yu square. Yu wu’dn’t have to 
worry “bout my lookin’ at enny one else.” 

He had come so close that he could see the heart- 
beats lift her throat: but he held himself in hand 
until she should have had her say. “ I’ve wanted yu 
ever sence I seen yu on yore wagon step,” he insisted. 
“Tell me yu'll put on yore hat an’ go over to th’ 


Jestice. I wisht ‘twas so it might ’a’ been yore 
brother, but—” 
A choked ery checked him, and her crimson face 


flashed white. 

* He—oh!—Jeremiah is my husband!” 
“And no one knows he is not coming back!” 

The man shrank, his very marrow congealing. Abi- 
vail arose, appreciation battling with anguish in her 


she gasped. 


gaze. And a searlet mist of rage obscured his sight. 
“Do yu allow he has lighted out fur th’ East, 
ma’am?” he asked presently. His eyes met her 


anxious glance in a keen blue flame. “ Oh yu needn’t 
to mind me,” as she struggled for expression. “I 
made a mistake: TJ] swaller my med’cine, by-’n’-bye. 
jut IT take it yu'd be better pleased if th’ Rev’rend 
Je-re-my *d hung up his paint-pots right here?” 

Her lips quivered, pressed together—parted. His 
self-effacing sympathy was more than she could bear. 


“He was angry, and would not understand when I 
said I ecouldn’t go,” she breathed. “ But, oh, I need 
him! Id risk Arizona now to have him near!” And, 


leaning her dark head against the corrugated bark of 
that great stump beside which she had poured forth 
her nesting longing weeks before, she broke into 
smothered sobs. 

Volhemus’s bronzed countenance paled. “TI cert’nly 
think he'll come scrabbling home, little girl! A man 
cudnt stay away from yu if he had th’ right to 
stand by!” he muttered, unsteadily. And he turned 
his back on the temptation to take her in his arms. 


* Your time? On Sunday? What are you quitting 
for, Jake?” the working magnate demanded sternly, 
roused from his Sabbath ease. The foreman of Camp 
No. 3 set his teeth hard. ‘ Jest some private business 
o’ my own. I want to get out of here to-night. May 
have to be gone more’n a month. I don’t know.” 

He stood facing the cottage slope, and the superin- 
tendent, shifting involuntarily to see what sent the 
quick break across his stubborn mask, focused a 
feminine figure passing from the redwood circle to the 
shack. “Jake?” he eried, angrily—‘ Jake?” And 
the lumberman, loosed from the necessity of conceal- 
ment, choked into a torrent of profanity which under 
ordinary circumstances would have steeled his supe- 
rior’s heart. ‘Vm = a-going,” he answered grimly, 
“to bring that damn Paint Preacher back.” 

The text-writer en route had blazed an unmistakable 
trail, But the spring of his actions seemed to have 
been rusty at the outset of his travels, and the pur- 
suer lost much time in picking up the sign. At last 
a fellow-sojourner in a shabby tavern told him that 
Pacifie Grove, beyond Monterey, was plastered with 
calls to repentance, and, figuring that with the delay 
his quarry would have done with the bay curvature, 
he struck straight south out of Salinas and came 
upon the trace. 

lie traveled light, but the plodding caravan had a 
long lead. For three hundred crooked miles he fol- 
lowed a flame of wrath, a hell-fire warning, and _ his 
soul was consumed that the tender Abigail should 
depend for happiness upon a lean ranter whose one 


THE PAINT PREACHER 


Then, in the hot heart of a 
rolling cattle country, known for its hides and tallow 
before the Union was, he came upon “ Thou art my 
rock and my fortress, therefore for Thy name’s sake 
lead me,” pleading across the outcrop of a granite 
ridge. Polhemus hated the man with a passion pro- 


idea was condemnation. 


portionate to his own loss. “If ever I get my hands 
on him I'll Jead him,” he muttered truculently. “ Th’ 
little girl thinks she needs him! That’s enough!” 

“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,” 
gleamed from the low lintel of a sheep-shed cower- 
ing under a barren hill; and its complement garnished 
the bridge where the rider stopped his horse to drink. 

“*Green pasters’ and ‘still waters’; an’ her back 
there all eaten up with woe,” he growled aloud. “ His 
cast-iron innards won't be * still’ when he trots along 
with me.” And all down the dry leagues of San Luis 
and Santa Barbara he fed his imagination on the 
clash of wills to come. His faith in righteous moral 
suasion loomed large; but he wore a revolver on his 
hip. 

“Lead us not into temptation,” scored black on the 
boarding beyond an isolated road-house, revived sick 
memories of Sam Watson’s bargain and the girl’s first 


Milltown hymn. And he cursed the Reverend Jere- 
miah’s canting cruelty again. His sturdy outdoor 


training held no concept of conscience perversion and 


its fantastic power. That the ranter whose remon- 
strance had antagonized him from the beginning 


might carry a burden of emptiness much like his own 


did not enter his head. And his fine impulse had 
grown .sour and_ self-revengeful by the time that, 


still outdistanced, he rode down 
among the orange groves about the “ City of Angels,” 
and lost the scent in a multitude of ways. 

He cut a half-cirecle through the suburbs to, pick up 
the course, lost another two days on the inducement of 
some road-menders in the pursuit of a traveling knife- 
grinder’s cart, and finally got wind of his prey in an 
unexpected direction. What had turned the desert- 


saddle-weary and 


bent Micah toward El Tejon, Polhemus could only 
guess. Perhaps he would be crazy enough to strike 


east through Death Valley and the dry point of Ne- 
vada, with his heavy one-horse equipage, thinking to 
decorate the buttes for the benefit of the resident 
heathen. Once on the right road the pursuer could 
always follow: and he wheeled toward the north, 
again a week behind. 

At Bakersfield he made certain that the outfit was 
close at hand, still headed up the great valley; and, 
having spent his last two bits to bait his horse, set 
forth to replenish his pocket. Mention of the V. L. 
L. C. brought him work in the lumber-yards for as 
long as he would stay. The setback put his mount 
in fine fettle. And up through Tulare to the raisin 
belt they were gaining at every jump. 

The signs had grown farther apart since they left 
the southern capital. A scriptural debauch among 
the oil derricks in Kern County, showing a spasmodic 
return to the voice of wrath, had been capped by a 
period of silence that tried the tracker’s skill; and up 
through the reclamation lands there were alluvial 
miles where there was little but telegraph-poles to 
paint, and it was only upon the bridges that he 
caught an embittered cry. Then near Fresno the 
horse cast a shoe, and a bungling blacksmith lamed 
him, so that they had to lay up again. But they 
were faced indirectly toward home, and by this time 
Jake had so nicely computed the caravan’s pace that 
he promised himself to turn it west through the Pache- 
co Pass to old Gilroy. 

Satisfied that its pilot was making for a safer route 
overland by way of Truckee, or even Oregon, Pol- 
hemus grew ever grimly more enamoured of punishing 


bodily the paint-slinging Jeremiah. ‘“ Wives submit 
yourselves to your own husbands,” adorning a solitary 
loading platform in the upper San Joaquin, roused his 
way-steadied anger to a white heat. 

“No man having put his hand to the plow and look- 
ing back is fit for the kingdom of God” trailed its 
length along the top board of a wire-fenced, fallow 
field. And “ Woe unto him that buildeth his house by 
unrighteousness ” warned all and sundry from the 
crooked clapboards of an abandoned shack. 

““God be merciful to me a sinner!” scored the part- 
ing of two main highways. The rider stopped his 
horse and stared at it. Habit read the unconscious 
fugitive’s soul into his works of hand; but the twisted 
cord drawing the are of their travels still eluded him. 

A couple of cowboys tooling an unruly herd of beef 
cattle told him that the man who was making a Bible 
of the fences had crossed their astonished vision two 
hours past. 

“ He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness,” in 
flat mourning, marked another roadway forking to the 
left. 

The stout white cob cropped at the dry roadside 
grass. The painter, in his old sombrero and clerical 
collar and tie, knelt, back-bowed, over his work: ‘ Thy 
rod and Thy staff shall comfort me,” in the whitest of 
white lead, picked out with cobalt blue. The lurid 
“ Vengeance is Mine” of their first brush rose vividly, 
banked in green, before the watcher’s eyes, at the 
stains upon the laborer’s jeans. His lips writhed in 
stern recognition of its prophetic promise. That old 
score should be settled with the new. 

Polhemus studied the crouching figure somberly. 
The chase had been long, but it was over. There was 
no call to rush matters. The black wife-leaver should 
know what all his trouble was about. 

The long line of the preacher’s jaw hollowed hun- 
grily. The shabby, urban-cut coat hung loose over 
flesh parched as if by the desert suns. His whole 
forceful being sagged. The intent gaze of his self- 
appointed Nemesis drew pent, miserable orbs, in 
which reawakening anguish wavered into a startled, 
incredulous hope as they realized the stranger’s iden- 
tity. And, face to face with opportunity, after two 
months, and more than a thousand miles a-horseback, 
Jake Polhemus said only, very gruffly: ‘Th’ little 
woman up to Milltown needs* yu mighty bad.” 


“Yu can’t hit a fellow when he’s down; an’, besides, 
it struck me sence she wanted him she’d ruther have 
him whole,” he said whimsically, standing lean and 
brown in the superintendent’s office of the Valley Land 
and Lumber Company, Incorporated. He talked to 
me some instead of to th’ fence rails, after I over- 
hauled him. An’ th’ things religion ‘Il stand for 
beats th’ world. It was just like she said—he didn’t 
understand. And when he got done being mad, he’d 
jest grieved himself to a bone-sack for her because 
she’d turned her back on th’ work o’ th’ Lord. He 
reck’ned he’d be damned fur not salvating th’ alkali, 
but he cu’dn’t seem to start off fur Chicago without 
her. ‘Th’ Lord’s give her another kind of work,’ says 
I, But even then he didn’t take it in. When I 
surely put it to him plain, he broke down an’ cried. 
And he couldn’t get th’ ol’ nag in motion quick enough 
for home, ’*Lowed he was a p’verse an’ stiff-necked 
generation, and I was a sort of a tin angel to fit his 
special case. His timber’s sound, when yu get through 
th’ ornery, scaly bark. 

“ An’ she—she’s too happy to tell!” he finished 
reverently, flushing to the tips of his ears with the 
memory of that reunion he had seen. ‘ Jeremi-ah 
Theo-dore, th’ preacher’s full name is; an’ she’s going 
to call th’ baby, ‘ Theodory—Gift o’ God.’” 
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Reminiscences of a Farm-bred 
Citizen 


THE charm of country life to the city- 
bred man has been. extolled so often that 
it is as well to look upon the other side 
of the picture—the New England coun- 
try-bred man’s reminiscences of the life 
he led on a farm before he made his es- 
cape to a large city. The following 
amusing letter, which was written by a 
well-known citizen of the West, has come 
into our hands, and we are taking the 
liberty of printing it without asking his 
consent: 

San Antonio, Texas, July 21, 1911. 

Dear UNcLE GeorGE,—Your letter was 
received. During my early boyhood in 
New England I associated with farmers 
and farmers’ sons. I got up at four 
o’clock in the morning. I milked five 
cows before breakfast, and then, having a 
few minutes to spare before our frugal 
meal, I turned the grindstone, a_boy’s 
work, to sharpen scythes and mowing-ma- 
chine knives, while the man bore down 
with all his weight to finish before break- 
fast. After breakfast I spread the hay 
which five men mowed, while the elder 
member of the family rode on a mowing- 
machine, it being a boy’s work to spread 
hay and a man’s to ride the machine. I 
ran home for bating and a jug of sweet- 
ened water and vinegar with a little gin- 
ger on top, at half-past ten, while the 
men rested in the shade by the spring. 

In the early afternoon I loaded hay 
while two men pitched on, and then I 
was put into the mow under the eaves, on 
a hot August day, to stow away that 
hay, with the thermometer at 100°, this 
task being easiest for a boy, while the 
hay was pitched off the cart to me by an 
Irishman receiving a dollar a day and 
board, and being worked to get our 
money’s worth out of him during haying 
time. 

At dusk I was sent for the cows, a 
boy’s work, while the men rested, and, 
after driving them in, I was allowed to 
hold back a calf by a rope, while it ron 
to its mother, dragging me across the 
barn floor, and, when a suck or two had 
induced that mother to give down, I was 
allowed to drag that calf back to its pen 
by the same rope and over the same floor 
that I had been dragged a few moments 
before. As I think of the exercise pro- 
duced by returning that hungry, six-weeks 
old calf from a moment’s feeding at his 
mother’s breast, it seems now it was a 





man’s work; then, it was a boy’s, as well 
as to carry skimmed milk to those calves 
by the pailful and teach them to drink 
by sucking my fingers, while the men 
milked, and rested on three-legged stools. 

After the frolicsome day was past and 
the chores were done, I was allowed to go 
to bed, except in the fall, when, as a pas- 
time, I husked corn in the barn until ten 
o’clock, and in the winter-time, when I 
picked over potatoes and apples in the 
cellar by a candle stuck in the crevice of 
the stone wall, until the same time of 
night, while the men sat around and rest- 
ed in the room above. Picking over ap- 
ples and husking corn, however, were con- 
sidered by my folks simply a pastime and 
pleasure for a boy after he had done the 
easy things above referred to during the 
day. 

This early New England life of mine has 
had an influence on my character to such 
an extent that I made up my mind some 
years ago that, for the short balance of 
my life, I would never touch a hoe handle. 
If it were necessary to hold anything in 
my hand of that description, it would be 
a billiard-cue or a golf-club. 

As far as working in the heat, pulling 
weeds with a curved spine, and things of 
that sort are concerned, I decided that in 
my old age I would never kneel in the 
dirt again. The only real rest I ever en- 
joyed during my farm life was at the 
family altar in the morning just after 
breakfast when we all knelt in family 
prayer, and I fell sound asleep during 
those few moments, although I was sup- 
posed to have had a refreshing slumber 
during the past night; or, perhaps, when 
our pastor came and we were all called 
into the parlor, which was only opened for 
prayer and on Thanksgiving Day, and 
we all knelt in the heat while the preacher 
prayed. I had a long sleep then. 

I can well understand the joyful halo 
of happiness that comes over a man like 
you, in his declining years, who was the 
son of a preacher with $500 a year salary, 
who lived in a town, and who was brought 
up in affluence during his early life, when 
he smells the new-mown hay and enjoys 
the privilege of pulling weeds in his own 
garden and hoeing turnips and cabbages 
in his back yard. I realize how it is 
possible for such a man to give up the 
game of golf and exercise his muscles in 
pulling weeds, in bending his back over an 
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onion-patch, or wielding a spade in dig- 
ging a trench for the planting of water- 
melons and cantaloups. Let that son of 
a minister enjoy the pastoral life to his 
heart’s content, but as far as I and my 
people are. concerned, we will never join 
him or his in these pursuits. We do not 
want to turn him away from his ways of 
pleasantness or deprive him of the happi- 
ness of the perspiration that comes from 
following the paths of peace. - He is joined 
to his idols; let him alone. Our perspira- 
tion is the perspiration of the golf-course 
and our money is made or lost in playing 
a ball a hole. Let the sweetened water 
mixed with vinegar prolong his life, as 
it probably will, but to me and mine a 
cocktail with a short life brings thoughts 
of joy when I think of the past and read 
of your work in the garden. 

Now, you ask me to visit you, to join 
you in a trip, and you would fain spend 
a day, perchance more, in showing me the 
fruits of your physical workmanship as 
exemplified by growing cabbages and corn. 
Each blade of grass would have a lesson 
and every blooming squash a _ sermon. 
My golf-clubs would be by my side, but 
where and with whom should I play? 

Meditate alone upon the facts presented 
to you above of farm life as I know it, 
think again of the golf game you once 
played before this terrible rural, agricul- 
tural, wanting - to» see - things - grow life 
grasped you, and then we will talk it 
over again and the trip you so kindly 
referred to. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. B.C. 





The Durability of Steel 


Ir has been shown that nearly all the 
failures of steel occur very early in its 
history. If a plate or bar of mild steel 
lasts for a year in service, it may be 
trusted to last for many years. The most 


injurious thing is continual bending 
backward and forward, as in what is 


called the “ panting” of a boiler end. As 
one authority puts it, steel has a some- 
what “tumultuous youth,” but “in mid- 
dle age it is trustworthy, and in old age 
beyond reproach.” In regard to corrosion, 
there is difference of opinion, some hold- 
ing that steel corrodes more readily than 
iron. 
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STRONGER THAN MEAT 


A Judge’s Opinion of Grape-Nuts. 





A gentleman who has acquired a judicial 
turn of mind from experience on the bench 
out in the Sunflower State writes a carefully 
considered opinion as to the value of Grape- 
Nuts as food. He says: 

“For the past 5 years Grape-Nuts has 
been a prominent feature in our bill of fare. 

“The crisp food with the delicious, nutty 
flavour has become an indispensable neces- 
sity in my family’s everyday life. 

“It has proved to be most healthful and 
beneficial, and has enabled us to practically 
abolish pastry and pies from our table, for 
the children prefer Grape-Nuts, and do not 
crave rich and unwholesome food. 

“Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect 
physical condition—as a preventive of 
disease it is beyond value. I have been 
particularly impressed by the _ beneficial 
effects of Grape-Nuts when used by ladies 
who are troubled with face blemishes, skin 
eruptions, etc. It clears up the complexion 
wonderfully. 

“As to its nutritive qualities, my ex- 
perience is that one small dish of Grape-Nuts 
1s superior to a pound of meat for breakfast, 
which is an important consideration for any 
one. It satisfies the appetite and strength- 
ens the power of resisting fatigue, while its 
use involves none of the disagreeable con- 
sequences that sometimes follow a meat 
breakfast.’”’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason,” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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A BOOK OF PERMANENT 
INTEREST AND VALUE 


Decisive Battles 
of the Law 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal 
contests of national importance which have 
proved to be of the deepest significance in 
the history of our country. Mr. Hill writes 
throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and 
good judgment, with the eminent impar- 
tiality which becomes him as a lawyer. 
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WASTE FORCE IN 


K TEXCR RH ERE is as much difference among 
DPIRSSRQ®@ ood investment securities as there 
Bp “GRA is saggy i 

5 is among good horses or automo 
biles. This horse is built for light 
road work, that one for the drawing 
of heavy loads. This ear is built 
to make ninety miles an hour; that 

Mone is a runabout, designed to meet 

the needs of the country doctor. 

The country doctor could make his rounds in the big 
car, no doubt, but it would cost him ruinously in the 
way of tires, gasoline, and other things. He doesn’t 
need a high horse-power car that will climb hills on 
low gear and make ninety miles an hour. If he buys 
a car that will do these things he is paying out a lot 

of money to get a lot of things he doesn’t need. 

So it is exaetly with the man who buys investment 
securities without due regard for what are his own 
particular needs in that particular line. This man, 
we will say, has been left some money and, not needing 
it, wants to put it away in good bonds for a long 
term of years. For him to choose some bond with a 
ready and active market and to pay the additional 
price which that feature entails, is simply to lay out 
money for something he doesn’t need. For the man 
who wants to put a little idle business capital tempo- 
rarily, into bonds, on the other hand, it would be just 
as foolish to neglect the consideration of marketability 
and try only for a high income. To the first man the 
ability quickly te convert his investment into cash 
means little or nothing. To the other man it may 
mean everything. Each is bound to figure out the 
needs of his own case and to make his investments ac- 
cordingly. 

There are four things to be considered about every 
investment security. First, of course, comes the ques- 
tion of safety; that has to be satisfactorily settled 
before there can be any question of anything else. 
Next there is the matter of income—how high a rate 
does the investment yield? After that comes the ques- 
tion of price stability. Lastly, there has got to be 
taken into account the marketability of the security, 
that is to say the ease with which it can at any time 
be converted into cash. 

According as an investment security possesses these 
attributes, its price is fixed in the market. Safety 
alone will not make a bond sell at a high price, nor 
will a high rate of interest nor any other one feature. 
There has to be a big “ faetor of safety,” of course, 
but beside that, a bond, to sell on a four-per-cent. 
basis, has to have a certain amount of price stability 
and a very great degree of convertibility into cash. 
Many a perfectly safe security bearing a high rate of 
interest sells at a comparatively low price because it 
is lacking in the other attributes attaching to the 
ideal investment. Many a bond, the security behind 
which is none too good, commands a comparatively 
high price because it yields a fair rate of interest and 
has a market which is always well taken care of. The 
conclusion is, that in the fixing of the price of a bond, 
the degree in which it possesses these main attributes 
is what counts. The ideal investment would be per- 
fectly safe, perfectly marketable, would yield a high 
rate of income, and would be free from large fluctua- 
tion in price, 

Of these four attributes safety is, of course, the one 
of the greatest importance and the one which must 
attach to every investment security worthy of the 
name—whether a security is steady in price, or mar- 
ketable, or yields a high income is of little account 
compared to whether it is or isn’t safe. That is the 
primary consideration, the first thing to be looked into 
in the making of any investment. But even here it 
is possible to overdo the thing. There is such a thing 
as a point of absolute safety, a point beyond which 
additional seewity means simply that a higher price 
must be paid for the bond, without the bond being 





By Franklin Escher 


one whit better. “It is perfectly possible to pay for 
excess security: a man does that, for instance, when 
lie buys government bonds netting him less than three 
per cent. when he can buy the bonds of the country’s 
richest cities and States to net him nearly four. These 
State bonds and municipals are away across the line 
of absolute safety, as are the first mortgage bonds of 
the big railroads. The investor who passes them up 
and puts his money into “ governments” which net 
him under three per cent. is simply paying for excess 
safety and buying something he doesn’t need. 

“specially is this true in the case of the business 
man whose income is reasonably assured and who is 
investing money that is surplus. Where the question 
is of the investment of trust funds a factor of safety 
so high that some excess safety is being paid for is, 
perhaps, desirable; but the money saved by the average 
business man is usually not so large in amount that 
he ean afford to sacrifice anything in the way of 
income to be derived therefrom. For him to take his 
money and buy bonds with it that yield him only 
three or three-and-a-half per cent. when he could with 
perfect safety get bonds to yield him well up toward 
five per cent., is simply to pay for something he doesn’t 
need. It is just as though the country doctor were 
paying for the upkeep of the big touring-car, where 
the runabout would much better suit his needs. 

But where one dollar is wasted in buying excess 
safety, probably two or three dollars are wasted in buy- 
ing a greater degree of marketability than is required. 
Marketability costs money. Here are two equally 
good five per cent gas bonds. One sells five points 
higher than the other. Why? Because an active 
market is maintained in one, while in the other trans- 
actions are few and far between. The man owning 
the bond with the active market knows that at any 
moment he can turn it into cash and that any bank 
will lend him money on it. The man owning the other 
bond knows that while it is always possible for him 
to reafize on it, conversion into cash at a fair price 
may take some little time. The market knows these 
things, too, and places a higher valuation on a bond 
which can be readily sold or borrowed on than on a 
bond which can’t. Marketability, in other words, is 
a desirable feature just like safety or a high rate of 
interest, and has to be paid for. 

In this country where the science of investment is 
probably less well understood than in any other civil- 
ized country in the world, an immense amount of 
money is annually spent to secure marketability where 
marketability is not required. The man who is put- 
ting his money into bonds just for the time being and 
who knows that he may need it at any moment—it is 
a primary consideration in the case of such an invest- 
ment that the security be quickly convertible into 
eash. But what proportion of investment is of that 
kind? How much more often is it the case that the 
man who puts his money into bonds puts it there with 
the idea of leaving it there for a long term of years. 
We are not speaking now of semi-speculative purchases 
made with the idea of realizing a profit on the princi- 
pal employed, but of straight investment made for 
income. What is the particular advantage, in such 
case, of a high degree of marketability? That he can 
at any time dispose of his investment and get back 
his money—-the investor, of course, wants to be sure 
of that. But of what particular advantage is it to 
see that his security is being heavily traded in every 
day and that at any time during the day he can tell 
within an eighth what he could get for his bonds? He 
doesn’t want to sell. He didn’t buy for the purpose of 
selling. If the fact that his bonds enjoy an active 
market made them cost five points more than an 
equally good bond without an active market would 
have cost, isn’t the investor paying a pretty stiff price 
for the pleasure of looking at newspaper quotations? 

Marketability, under some circumstances, is all-im- 
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portant—worth paying any price to get. In other 
cases it is of but little account. The business man 
putting idle capital into bonds, the bank investing 
funds at the moment unlendable—in such cases quick 
convertibility into cash is a sine qua non. But in the 
ease of the average individual’s investment, quick 
marketability is no such consideration. He wants to 
find out before he buys that there is enough of a 
market in that particular security so that if he is 
ever forced to turn it into cash, he will not have to 
accept a heavy loss in order to get out his money. 
But if he has made the thorough investigation which 
is bound to precede every intelligent investment of 
money, and if he is putting in his money with the idea 
of leaving it there for a term of years, the investor 
need not give too much attention to the feature of 
quick marketability. He didn’t buy the security to 
sell, but to keep. Under the circumstances, why 
should he pay a heavy premium for a privilege he has 
no idea of exercising ? 

Price stability, however, the third cardinal point 
about an investment, is something to which the 
cautious buyer of securities will give careful attention. 
Even though the investment may be made with the 
idea of leaving it undisturbed for a long term of years, 
the wise buyer will not overlook the fact that for one 
reason or another he may want to change his invest- 
ment or withdraw his money. and that if that time 
ever comes it will be important that the price of the 
security be somewhere near what he paid for it. Un- 
less the money is “surplus” in so complete a sense 
that there is no chance of any occasion arising to 
make the investor want it back, he will do well to 
see to it that the security he buys is of such a sort 
that it will not fluctuate too far from the purchase 
price. That investment virtue, of course, like market- 
ability, commands its price; but if the operation is on 
a straight investment basis, the price is well worth 
paying. Where there is a speculative tinge to the 
investment, however, and the buyer figures on an in- 
crease in the principal, it would be unreasonable for 
him to pay a premium for stability of price. What 
he wants in that case is not stability, but fluctuation 
—in the right direction. That, however, is another 
story. 

Income, the fourth cardinal point about an invest- 
ment, is largely governed by the other three. How 
much interest does a bond net the buyer? That de- 
pends not at all upon whether it is a four-per-cent. 
bond or a five-per-cent. bond or a six-per-cent. bond, 
but entirely upon the price at which its safety, its 
marketability and its other investment attributes 
cause it to sell. On its face the bond may bear only 
three-per-cent. interest and yet sell higher than par, 
so that it nets the buyer even less than three per cent. 
Or, on the other hand, in the features of marketability 
and stability of price the bond may be so weak that, 
though a six-per-cent., issue on its face, it may sell 
at ninety and net the buyer six and one-half or seven 
per cent. 

No bond, in other words, combines in itself the four 
attributes of safety, marketability, price stability, and 
high income. Possession of two of them in any marked 
degree is usually a sign that in the other two the 
security will be found wanting. The wise investor, 
therefore, will not waste time looking for something 
which doesn’t exist, but will study the needs of his 
own particular case. Is he looking for safety and a 
high income? In that case he has to sacrifice market- 
ability. Does he insist on marketability? In that 
ease high income is out of the question. And so it 
goes. In investment, as in other directions, the ideal 
is difficult of attainment. But what the investor can 
at least do is to study the needs of his own particular 
case and select the securities which come the nearest 
to filling the bill. And there is no reason why he 
should pay for things he doesn’t need. 





Corals, on the “Maine” 


Tue warrior ship had moored beneath the waves, 

Its tangled depths were crowded thick with graves: 
Hach jewelled sword had bent a shattered knee 
Before the rusting sabers of the sea, 


True patriots could not let their heroes lie 
Without one glance of pity from the sky: 
So delved among those caverns of despair, 
And all the ghosts of ruin slumb’ring there. 


No gleaming triumph of the builder’s toil, 

But one demoniae moment served to spoil; 

And hearts long loved and cherished night and day, 
Were in a midnight tempest swept away. 


: It was a lesson to our minds—alas! 
. That warning: how or when it comes to pass, 
This world must heed the universal touch, 
And fall in Ruin’s ever-waiting clutch, 


By Will Carleton 
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It was a lesson to our souls!—above 
The gloomy graves of those we loved and love, 
The joys they sought, our martyred Jads may know, 
On spirit islands, fashioned long ago, 


But lo!—amid that sad and silent place, 
Were tiny craftsmen of the oral race! 
Those unobtrusive “ toilers of the sea ’— 
Those builders of the islands yet to be. 


With placid thrift, they plied their wizard-trade, 
Close-clinging to the fragments War had made, 

As if those had been summoned to their call: 

They knew not that the wrecks were wrecks at all. 


Tt was a lesson to our hearts!—with joy 

We felt that Ruin is in God’s employ; 

And there are builders that we cannot see, 3 
Erecting grander worlds for you and me. 
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Special—5-passenger touring car, $2750.. 


"[HERE is no car in the 

land today in which 
greater care 1s expended in 
the design and building 
than in this 1912 Speedwell. 


In point of the number of refinements and 
advanced ideas no other car approaches it. 
These claims are not merely for effect— 
the car itself in daily performance justifies 
the best that can be said of it. 

The ranks of Speedwell owners are 
being recruited from the class of buyers 
who are satisfied with nothing short of the 
finest product obtainable. 

STANDARD chassis of 121-inch wheel 

base, 4-cylinder 50 H. P. motor, 36- 
inch wheels in 10 styles of open front 
and fore-door bodies at $2500 to $2900. 


Limousine at $3850. Special Cruiser 
model of 132-inch wheel base at $3500. 


Catalog and Speedwell monthly 
magazine sent upon request. 


THE SPEEDWELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
415 ESSEX AVENUE 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Top and windshield extra 











Cars for 1012 


Speedwell Constructional 
Advantages 


There are certain mechanical excel- 
iences in Speedwell cars upon which 
every motor car purchaser should fully 
inform himself. In fact, 
the Speedwell is bristling 
with points of superiority. 






Here is an Example in 
Axle Construction 


The top of our 
steering pivot is 
provided with a 
large Timken 
roller bearing 
(shown exposed in 
the picture). This 
bearing carries the 
entire weight of 
the car, at the same time making steering remarkably 
easy—a salient feature when the car is driven by a 
woman. Look for this point in the car you contem- 
plate purchasing. If there is no anti-friction bear- 
ing there, it means rapid wear and hard steering, and 
that frequent adjustment at this point will be 
necessary. 

The wheels themselves, it will be noted, are mounted 
uron large Timken bearings, which are the highest 
priced bearings manufactured. 

You will note further, the Speedwell method in 
protecting steering apparatus. The connecting rod 
between the two front wheels is placed directly in the 
rear of the axle. Note also the reach rod which con- 
nects the front wheels to the steering gear is placed 
above the axle, where it also is protected. If the car 
accidentally meets with some large obstruction in the 
road its steering gear is perfectly protected. 

Most noteworthy in construction is the rear axle. 
Heretofore the rear axle housing in most cars has been 
made up of tubes and castings, riveted together, and 
when it is desired to take any of the interior mechan- 
ism out for inspection, it has been necessary to either 
remove the rear axle entirely or dig down in the muck 
and unbolt the contents, thus destroying all adjust- 
ment. See how the Speedwell construction has over- 
come this. The entire contents of the rear axle are 
mounted upon a plate, which, by loosening a few nuts, 
can be removed as a unit without disturbing a single 
adjustment. The housing itself is a single piece of 
pressed steel, very light and far stronger than the old 








type of axles with rivets or bolts to hold the pieces together. It 
is the extreme lightness of this Speedwell axle that makes it ride 
easily on the tires, which is one of the secrets of long tire mileage 
Speedwell owners obtain. This axle is what is known as the full 
floating-type, in which the shell or housing is extended through 
the hubs of the wheels. On the outside of this housing are placed 
two large Timken double bearings on which the wheel runs. 
The floating or driving axle therefore carries no weight. Con- 
trast this with the usual type in which the driving axle is made 
to do double duty, namely, carry the weight of the car and drive 
it, in addition to having but a single bearing under each wheel. 

Future advertisements will contain further practical hints for 
discriminating purchasers. 
































A SCHOOL FOR AVIATORS 


THE AERODROME OF THE MOISANT AVIATION SCHOOL AT GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND. A DESCRIPTION OF THIS COURSE, WHICH IS THE FINEST AEROPLANE 7 
T PRACTICE-GROUND IN EXISTENCE, WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 26 


DRAWN BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 
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Aquatic Plants 


AN aquatic environment creates biolog- 
ical conditions very different from those 
accompanying a terrestrial environment. 

The differing organs of the plant forced 
to live in water show how necessity 
affects the habits and manifestations of 
life. In the case of water plants the as- 
similating and reproductive organs are 
displayed either below the water or on its 
surface. Amphibious plants draw nour- 
ishment from the air. Assimilation in 
that case may take place all over the 
plant, and even the leaves may absorb 
liquid and act as roots. If such a plant 
has a root the organ seems to have been 
given to it simply as a means of pre- 
serving its equilibrium in the water. 
Plants wholly aquatic have to draw in 
nourishment and breathe not only through 
their leaves and the parts that reach the 
air, but through all the submerged parts 
capable of absorbing or emitting oxygen 
and carbonic acid. 

The submerged plant finds it difficult to 
procure oxygen. This is not pleasant, be- 
cause the plant must have oxygen; and, 
while water is richer in carbonic acid 
than air, it is poorer in dissolved oxy- 
gen, and in still water the diffusion of 
gases is very slow. The natural breath- 
ing apparatus of the wholly restricted 
water plant is not ample; therefore, the 
plant is obliged by its necessities to pro- 
vide for itself in different ways. There 
are water plants which exert themselves 
to enlarge their surface measurements. 
Wherever their leaves come in contact 
with the water they throw out fine, hair- 
like filaments—capillary blades with ex- 
ceedingly thin skins. Some plants not 
only try to lengthen or to broaden their 
leaves, but also create little gaps in their 
cellular tissue and fill the gaps with air- 
chambers. As a result of the different 
efforts made by the plant to increase its 
breathing accommodations, the appearance 
and the shape of its leaf change. 

The leaf of an aquatic plant varies ac- 
cording to the depth of the water. During 
the dry season, when the water runs low, 
some leaves acquire the aspect of the 
leaves of an earth-grown plant for the 
very natural reason that the leaf is forced 
to draw its nourishment from the place 
where the water has run low or dried up. 

Some water plants have whole leaves 
to a certain distance below water; then, as 
they grow toward the surface (as in the 
case of the watercress) the shape changes. 

Generally plants wholly subject to the 
conditions of water life stretch out their 
stems and make efforts to flower above 
the water and out of the water in the air 
—as has been noted by different students 
of plant life—the fructification of the 
plant takes place, in some cases, by the 
aid of insects. In the case of the naias 
and some other deep-water plants, how- 
ever, the plant’s fructification is accom- 
plished under water. In the case of plants 
whose fructification is difficult nature 
gives other means of reproduction and 
extension, such as fragmentation. The 
long and helpless stem is cut or broken 
by a passing fish, by a strong swell or 
surge, or by the screw or paddle-wheel 
of a boat. Then every dispersed frag- 
ment draws life from the water, and, 
taking up its work, asserts its impor- 
tance in the eternal plan. One fragment 
of an Elodia canadensis, which.in some 
mysterious way escaped from a pond in 


’ America, found its way to France and 





over the greater part of western Europe, 
obstructing navigation and forcing some 
nations to pay out large sums of money 
in fighting it. 

Amphibious plants not only run their 
roots out in all directions in the mud, but 
emit feelers from all sides. Many water 
plants spread so fast that they fill or 
drain the lakes. Water abso~bs light, 
and as the depth increases it becomes more 
difficult for some of the plant to assimi- 
late it. But the majority of the wholly 
submerged water plants are so adapted 
to a faint light that they die if the light 
is too strong. One species of J’hamnium 
lives at a depth of sixty meters under 
water. In aquatic as well as in terrestrial 
plants weak light produces a development 
of the vegetative organs and a reduction 
of the reproductive organs. The vegetative 
organs stretch out in dark water as plants 
stretch out when growing in the shade. 
Not infrequently a curious adaptation 
takes place in the floating leaf plants— 
particularly in the water chestnut, and, 
eventually, every part of the leaf obtains 
the same amount of light, because the 
plant so elongates its center as to give 
every leaf an equal chance. 

Certain forms of water weeds live with- 
out much light and. with as little warmth. 
The soil plays a very insignificant part, 
if any, in the life of water plants. The 
plant feeds on its aquatic environment. 

In the obtaining of its air supply the 
water plant depends largely upon the 
wind. The currents and waves due to the 
action of the wind facilitate the diffusion 
of the gases of the air, and their influ- 
ence is manifested in the luxuriance of the 
flora of lakes near their affluents. On the 
other hand, the swell of large bodies of 
water or the impact of strong currents 
is so serious an obstacle that plants with 
floating leaves seldom venture beyond the 
sheltered regions of the lakes. But the 
flexibility of the stems of most amphibious 
plants created to vegetate “on the 
watery borders of the kingdom of the 
wind” makes it possible for the plants 
to resist the assaults of tempests. Some, 
aided in their propagation by insects, 
draw a more direct profit from these as- 
sistants. They capture and_ digest 
them. Goebel counted more than a 
thousand flies captured by one of the 
drosera species. Science has no means of 
counting the number digested; but the 
fact that carniverous plants are frequent- 
ly found among water plants, and chiefly 
in the waters of half-dry swamps whose 
beds are of acid soil, in which the nutri- 
tive elements are of a kind hard for a 
plant to assimilate, has given rise to the 
theory that, when the plant is forced to 
live without the nourishment found in 
sweet soil, nature compensates it for its 
deprivation by providing it with a meat 
diet—the flies caught in its trap. 

Flies die quickly when caught in the 
trap of a carniverous plant, and there, to 
quote Goebel, “the animal substance is 
separated and absorbed.” 

The utricularia are furnished with two 
antenne for use not only in drawing 
small flies into their traps, but in push- 
ing back large insects. The two forked 
and the four forked hairs found on the 
inner sides of certain flowers are regarded 
as part of the plant’s digestive apparatus. 
The majority of meat-eating plants eat 
meat because it is impossible for them to 
get other nourishment. 
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A BEAR AS A MODEL 


AVURD FAIRBANKS, FOURTEEN YEARS OLD, MODELING IVAN, THE GREAT ALASKAN 


BROWN BEAR, AT THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


ON THE LEFT IS MR. 


HORNADAY, THE DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTION 





— Judge the Quality 
of an Automobile 
by the 
Speed Indicator It Carries 


INCE we told the public where to look for the out- 
ward evidence of inward quality in a car, the Auto- 
mobile Buying and Using Public has been Looking 


for the § peed Indicator. 


Now Note the Result— 


They have found (as we said 
they would) that the car with the 
Warner on the dash was almost 
invariably good and reliable. 
And on the other hand, that the 
great proportion of the cars they 
examined which had inferior and 
unreliable speed indicators on 
them were acknowledged by 
those who know cars, to be infe- 
rior and unreliable automobiles. 


The only excuse a manufac- 
turer of a good car can offer for 
putting on an inferior and unre- 
liable speed indicator as equip- 


ment is price. 


Buyers reason that if such a 
manufacturer is willing to save 
money so glaringly in one place 
that there is room for reason- 
able doubt as to the quality of 
the car in other respects. 


To get a line on the real 
quality of an automobile, 
look for the speed indica- 
tor. 


The Warner Auto-Meter is the 
highest priced speed indicating 
instrument made. It is a true 
instrument in every sense. It is 
known to be sensitive, accurate 
and reliable. Hundreds of users 


have transferred their Warner 


to the sixth and seventh car. 
These Warners have indicated a 
mileage up to 90,000 and 100,000 
miles— yet are as reliable as 


when new. 


The Warner on the dash 
indicates the intention of 
the manufacturer or owner 
to value quality above price 
—to give or have the best. 


Reliable manufacturers are 
consequently equipping or rec- 
ommending the Warner Auto- 
Meter Other 


manufacturers and their agents 


with their cars. 
and dealers are figuring how to 
give a convincing answer to the 


buyer who asks this question: 


“How can any car manu- 
facturer claim that he uses 
the choicest and best of 
everything throughout his 
car when the speed indica- 
tor—the most -looked - at 
thing on the car—is known 
to be cheap, unreliable 
and inferior in every way?” 


Motorists are becoming more 


and more persistent in asking 


this question and patiently 
waiting for an answer. Such 


have little difficulty in getting 
with their cars an accurate, re- 
liable and wondrously durable 
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HE Warner can be secured through 
reputable Automobile dealers in 
any city or town in the United 
Warner branches are maintained 
in all the principal cities for the con- 
venience of these dealers and their cus- 
Inquiry to Beloit or at our 
branches is invited for Warner literature. 


States. 


tomers. 


Warner Instrument Company} 
Main Offices and Factory 
1178 Wheeler Ave., Beloit, Wis. 


Branch Houses Maintained at 


Atlanta 

Boston Cleveland Kansas City 
Buffalo Denver Los Angeles 
Chicago Detroit New York 
Cincinnati Indianapolis Philadelphia 


Canadian Branch, 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 










Portlond: 0 

San Feanciece || Model M2, Price $125 
Seattle Other Models from $50 to $145 
St. Louis See Catalogne 
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| The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Extracting Flavor 


Tuere is a certain fatuity in claiming 
any quality as a national characteristic, 
for national differences prove themselves 
to be of such intangible, ungaugeable ma- 
terial that after interminable compari- 
sons one is left with nothing to show but 
varying terminology. The fact that the 
quality to be described is like all things 
seen in the bulk, of mixed virtue, makes 
one slightly more willing to assign it 
boldly to America, especially as other 
nationalities have repeatedly disclaimed 
possessing it with any degree of intensity. 

The characteristic is a passion for 
tasting, for rolling scant, non-essential, or 
infinite experiences luxuriously on the 
tongue, for getting from all life’s processes 
the final grain of flavor. It is, in its ex- 
treme, American. It is, fundamentally, 
feminine. It is, lastly, the most ab- 
sorbing and delightful of the epicurean 
appetites. Men scorning it on the uncon- 
scious ground of their incurable  ob- 
jectivity miss an immeasurable amount, 
and present a picture of bolting their food 
with such speed as to have had no time 
to take account of its quality. Their 
consequent bewilderment as to what pre- 
cisely has happened to them, and _ their 
ill-tempered discomfort when the whole 
thing is over, are only what might have 
been expected. Women, on the other 
hand, subjectively wallowing, gain worlds 
of shading, and run the risk of nothing 
worse than an occasional wearing of the 
subject and themselves to tatters, with, as 
a final stage, the possibility of finding 
themselves enmeshed in an unworthy 
amount of stale pettiness. This last and, 
after all, not frequent result could only 
have been evaded by silence, by refrain- 
ing from analyzing what in the end was 
seen not to exist, or, at least, to be ca- 
pable of disappearing if ignored. A man’s 
ignoring of it gives him a superiority he 
should not in fairness have, as it usually 
comes from abstraction, which is half 
blindness. Moreover, as he never saw the 
possibilities of speculation, in what to a 
woman loomed large, there was no virtue 
in his holding aloof. The very fact of 
temptation would at least have implied 
sight. 

When the unfortunate results of the 
tendency to taste are avoided, one rises 
on a flight of speculation and floats about 
at rarefied altitudes, getting views of 
amazing comprehensiveness, taking in the 
juxtaposition of neighborhoods, the net- 
work of roads, the changing glamor of 
shadows cast by dispersing clouds. There 
is almost nothing from which one eannot 
extract something, and, when an incident 
approaches with all the signs of legiti- 
mate interest upon it, it is made use of 
to the point of depleting prodigality. All 
is done that possibly can be done with 
anticipation, It is possible that thrift 
will have filled one so full that the inei- 
dent on actually happening is paid little 
attention to, merely gone through with 
as a matter of form. If, after energetic- 
ally wondering precisely what it will be 
like, satiation is not reached, one then 
lives through the enactment of it avidly, 
with all one’s senses agog to take ‘impres- 
sions, intense only that the after taste 
may be intenser. The feast, later on, is 
seen to be of a magnificence. It will last, 
with coddling, for days. Women extract 
from these debauches of analysis a sense 
which, when used actively, is known as 
intuition. Women weuld never have had 
intuition if she had not had markedly a 
power of labeling accurately her impres- 
sions, of sorting and placing them, until 
they formed a substantial foundation for 
wide-reaching and often tested theories. 
If she jumps quickly to conclusions, it is 
because she has been such an infinity of 
times step by step over the same route. 
Anything less than a jump would be a 
waste of time. 

She is obtusely accused of squinting at 
atoms only by those who have not learned 
the meaningfulness of details and the 
trick they have of pointing to big factors. 
She holds them waiting until they point, 
then follows and finds herself at sources. 
The result is that, the next time the in- 
dications are the same and the flavor 
smacks with familiarity on her trained 
tongue, she is sure of her ground to a 
marvel, capable of action and sometimes 
of prophetic action, because she has 
learned by much handling to know the 
taste of human nature. 


A Hair’s Breadth 


A “HWATR’S BREADTH” is 17-10,000° of 
an inch. For the purpose of such fine 
and delicate measurement” tool - makers 
use what is called a micrometer caliper. 
The hair’s breadth is something that has 
to be taken into consideration in the man- 
ufacture of a thousand and one things 
in the machine -maker’s art. Close eal- 
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THE ART OF CONVERSATION 
The District Visitor (making herself agreeable): ‘‘ Does your husband drink, Mrs. Mason ?”” 


Mrs. Mason: **No, mum; does yours ?” 
From “ The Tatler.’ 











To Be Supreme and on Top 


in any department of human effort one_must 
produce something BETTER than has been pro- 
duced before. This explains the supremacy of 


¢¢ The Old Reliable ’’ 


Budweiser 


Quality and Purity have made it the King of All 
Bottled Beers. The exclusive use of Saazer Hops, its 
mildness and low percentage of alcohol makes it the 
favorite everywhere. 











Bottled only (with corks or crown caps) at the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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culation of this sort must be done on tie 
doors of bank vaults, for example, where 
every part must fit to the nicest degree. 

In addition to the micrometer caliper, 
the ring gauge and plug gauge are also 
vital factors in securing exactness in 
metal-work. 

Failure to take into consideration the 
contraction and expansion of metals oc- 
casionally produces disastrous results, as 
in the case of a manufacturer who had 
prepared dies in which castings from soft 
metals were to be made. An error of 
several thousandths of an inch in the diam- 
eter of the finished castings resulted, and 
they were rendered useless. 





A School for Aviators 


Tue aerodrome of the Moisant Aviation 
School, at Garden City, Long Island, con- 
tains approximately 1,000 acres entirely 
unobstructed by houses, trees, or fences, 
excepting only the school buildings and 
the pylons on the course. Permission to 
fly over about 5,000 acres more of the 
same kind of ground immediately ad- 
joining the Moisant aerodrome has been 
secured for the pupils in the Moisant 
School. 

This is, without doubt, the finest 
aerodrome in the world. Not even in 
France is there so large a stretch of clear 
country over which to fly, and every avi- 
ator who has ever seen the Moisant. fly- 
ing-field has pronounced it the best that 
could be found anywhere. When Louis 
Paulhan was in America early last year 
he selected this site for the holding of the 
international meeting, and this plan was 
changed only when it was found that 
sufficient time wherein to construct the 
necessary buildings was not available. 

There are two closed ‘circuits on the 
Moisant aerodrome, for practice and com- 
petition purposes. One of them is two 
and one-half kilometers and the other five 
kilometers in length, the home stretch 
of both being coincidental, and there are 
also a number of two-and-one-half-mile 
straightaways. It is planned to use the 
aerodrome for international competitions 
as well as for the pupils of the Moisant 
School. The hangars which are already 
constructed are of concrete, with iron roll 
curtains for doors, making them abso- 
lutely fireproof. They are the first han- 
gars of their kind in the.world. The eclub- 
house and grand stand, which will be 
completed this year, will likewise be of 
concrete, and the repair shops, which will 
be located on the north side of the field 
adjoining the hangars, will be made of the 
same material. All the buildings are ex- 
ceptionally well lighted and ventilated, 
the hangars being 40 by 50 feet each, with 
commodious locker space, work-benches, 
ete. 

The chief pilot of the Moisant Aviation 
School is André Houpert, a very skilful 
aviator. He is assisted in the technical de- 
partment by Albert C. Triaca, a licensed 
aeronaut of the aero clubs of Italy, France, 
and America. The school is under the per- 
sonal direction of Alfred J. Moisant, who 
is assisted by St. Croix Johnstone, Roland 
G. Garros, René Simon, René Barrier, and 
edmond Audemars. 

On page 24 will be found a drawing of 
the aviation grounds by Vernon Howe 
Bailey. 





The Mapping of Alaska 


PREVIOUSLY to 1896 our knowledge of 
Alaska was crude and imperfect. The coast 
mountains were known, but the two great 
inland ranges, one of which contains the 
highest peaks on this continent, were 
hardly indicated on any map. But owing 
to the labors of the Geological Survey 
all the larger geographic features of that 
country have now been outlined, and a net- 
work of explorations has been extended 
over the whole of Alaska. There are no 
more mountain ranges to be discovered, 
although there are several yet to be ex- 
plored. Out of a total area of about 
620,000 square miles not one-half re- 
mains unmapped and unexplored. ‘The 
mining resources have been particularly 
studied, and there are no known mining 
districts in Alaska about which the Sur- 
vey is not able to furnish definite infor- 
mation. 





The Casting of Metals 


As is well known, some metals are un- 
suitable for casting, while others, like 
iron, can readily be cast in any desired 
shape. -The property of casting well is 
said to depend upon whether the metal 
contracts or expands on solidifying from 
the liquid form. Iron, like water, ex- 
pands in solidifying, and hence the 
solid metal may be seen floating in the 
liquid iron about it. The expansion 
causes it to fill the die into which it is 
poured, and so it can be cast easily. 
told and silver contract in cooling, and, 
therefore, are not suitable for casting. 
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en ticing romance. 





“The most interesting romance for Americans is America’s own story.” 
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WOODROW WILSON 


Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Former President of Princeton University — 


O you know that Woodrow Wilson has written the most 
scholarly and most readable narrative History of the United 
States that our country has yet produced ? 


The History is in five volumes, is profusely illustrated with 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, it reads like an 
Woodrow Wilson put half a lifetime of 
research into this great work; and the result is a wonderful — 
picture of the growth of our country from the days of Columbus down to the accession 








WATCHING THE FIGHT AT BUNKER HILL 


characters down to the present time. 














A NEW EDITION IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Prepared with a view to popularizing this great work 

















WOODROW WILSON 











of Theodore Roosevelt. 


The object of this advertisement is to make 
to you a special half-price offer. You may have 
the books at just half the reguiar price; you may 
send them back to us if you don’t like them, and 
you may have a year’s subscription to Harper's 
Weekly (or Harper’s Magazine) included with- 
out any additional payment. 


The price is $12.00, including the periodi- 
cal, and the entire five volumes come to you as 


soon as you send us $1.00. It’s a great chance. 
The work contains the most perfect series of maps in color ever 
published, showing the territorial growth, political changes, and general 
development of the United States. These maps are prepared with great 
care and furnish many details not included in the ordinary wall-map. 
There is a full-page portrait of every president from Washington 
to Roosevelt, together with authentic portraits of statesmen and famous 


There are fac-simile reproductions of rare manuscripts, state 
papers, political documents and governmental records, together with numer- 
ous illustrations by Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, Harry Fenn, 
C. F. Chapman, Howard Chandler Christy, and many others. Private 
picture galleries and exclusive libraries have been ransacked by 
experts for contributions for this epoch-making work. 

At the end of every chapter is given a list of authorities 
and suggestions for further and exhaustive reading on every 
phase of American development. 

The books are bound in a manner befitting 
the importance of the work. The title pages are il- 
luminated and the letter-press first-class in every 
particular. A high-grade paper has been used 
and no expense or effort has been spared 
in the preparation of this set of books. 





HARPER & 

BROTHERS 

Franklin Square 
New York 


Gentlemen: Please send 
me, all charges prepaid, A 
HISTORY OF THE AMER 
ICAN PEOPLE, Five Volumes, 
Cloth Binding, subject to ten days’ 
approval, and also enter my subscrip- 


See PINON os dc webes cecsécusddcacs 
for one year, for which I enclose $1.00 and 
agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
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Why Not Now ? 





Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 








